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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Tue May Issus oF THE JOURNAL 


Many leaders in education list the continuous professional education 
of school personnel as the problem of top priority confronting education. 
New demands on the schools make it incumbent on every member of 
the profession to be a lifelong learner as well as a teacher. This issue 
of the Journal is devoted to ways and means elementary school admini- 
strators and supervisors may be most effective in providing in-service 
education opportunity and in utilizing services made available by state, 
county, and district educational agencies. 


In any in-service education program, it is of the utmost importance 
that the school district arrive at a basic educational philosophy that is 
generally acceptable to the professional staff, the governing board, and 
the community. Illustrative of a school district’s effort to clarify its 


purposes and beliefs is the following statement developed in the Ceres 
Elementary School District: 


WE BELIEVE 


That any school must have a framework of belief that will provide a guide in 
promoting better educational growth for the children under its direction. To 
make this belief effective in the Ceres School District, the Board of Trustees 
has adopted the following statements as the policy of the district. 


That the Board of Trustees and the Administration have the obligation to provide 
situations whereby good teaching may result in maximum learning. The policy 
of the Board and Administration is to: 

Provide salaries for staff that are in balance with the district’s ability to pay. 

Maintain suitable classrooms—suitably equipped for maximum efficiency. 

Provide materials of instruction that will enrich classroom experiences for all 
pupils. 

Operate a policy of democratic principles that will give security, opportunity 
for growth, and professional status to teachers. 


That the schools belong to the community they serve and that the community 
should be concerned with adequate support, orderly growth, and educational 
development. The school should foster this belief by: 

Providing continuous information to the public about school activities 
Encouraging home-school activities that will strengthen civic life 
Advocating better ways of providing more thorough education for children. 
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That identification of school personnel with the life of the community is essential 
to a good educational environment. We believe this will be developed when 
teachers: 

Find an active role in community organizations such as church, service clubs, 
P.T.A., and other like groups 

Learn more about the homes from which their pupils come 

Know the community well enough to help develop better understanding of 
the needs of pupils living in it 


That each child is an individual or in the process of becoming one. He should 
be treated as such. In giving meaning to this belief we expect the teacher to: 
Provide for different rates of learning within the framework of his class 
Use varied methods and materials in presenting the work 
Discover where the pupils are and begin work at that point. 


That every pupil has a right to expect that the work assigned him will be mean- 
ingful to him and of value to his future. We, therefore, expect the teacher to: 


Draw from many sources the material necessary to make work have value 

Use accepted principles of education in designing activities for classroom use 

Stimulate the desire to learn through creative practice rather than assigning 
rote assignments. 


That all teachers should be sufficiently aware of acceptable principles of education 
to be able to present classroom materials in such a way that pupils will grow 
intellectually at their own rate of speed. They will help them toward emo- 
tional balance, and direct them in acquiring the necessary information to be 
useful citizens. We consider good teaching to be reflected in the teacher's 
constant attention to: 


Promoting politeness, respect of other persons, and pride of person 

Helping pupils to understand their needs as human beings and in becoming 
aware of the needs of others 

Creating a classroom atmosphere of friendliness, cleanliness, helpfulness, and 
co-operation. 


That any teacher working in the elementary level should be able to present pro- 
ficiency in spelling, arithmetic, handwriting, and English as a necessary part of 
his training and ability. We consider these to be so necessary that all teachers 
are required to submit evidence of such proficiency. 


That teachers are expected to be trained in the principles of child growth and 
development and to have more than average understanding of the psychology 
of the child in the area of the teaching assignment. This belief is to be strength- 
ened by teachers: 

Keeping records of each child under their care. These records will show 
what he is working on, his problems, his assets, and what the school needs 
to do for him 

Maintaining cumulative records accurately and up to date 

Becoming schooled in conference techniques in order to work more success- 
fully with parents in meeting pupil problems. 


That democratic procedures and principles are made a part of daily living through 
learning the principles of the democratic idea and the frequent practice of that 
learning in school and other situations. We expect the teacher to: 
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Provide opportunities in classroom activities whereby pupils may learn to 
exercise leadership, assume responsibilities, and help in planning the 
day’s work 

Provide time during the day for evaluation periods wherein pupils assess 
their activities and seek to discover their progress and development 

Provide problems in the solution of which pupils learn to reason logically, to 
use the scientific method of analysis, and to evaluate critically. 


That when teachers sign a contract for a teaching position they should place the 
requirements such a contract entails in first place. Conflicting responsibilities 
should give way to the requirements of a full-time teaching job. Upon signing 
a contract a teacher agrees to: 


Assume responsibility for a professional, high quality year of teaching in the 
assigned grade 

Agrees to attend faculty and curriculum meetings as they are called 

Plans to participate in activities such as workshops, preschool sessions, and 
other requirements as they are developed. 


That persons who enter the field of teaching are not entitled to special privileges 
because they have done so. We expect that teachers will: 


Recognize that responsibility of citizenship applies to them as well as to others 

Accept the principle of honesty in returning the best service possible while 
on the job 

Follow the recognized right of all to quit a job but not the right to be unco- 
operative and destructive to morale while on the job 

Remember that the schools are operated by the public for the soe purpose of 
insuring adequate training for American children 

Recognize that tenure of position is a privilege to be earned not a right 
granted by law. 


A thoughtful discussion of such a philosophical frame of reference 
at the beginning of the school year should provide the basis for the 
common understanding upon which a school system can move forward 
in providing the highest quality of educational service for which the dis- 
trict and the professional staff has the essential resources. 








THE PRINCIPAL’S ROLE IN IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION 


Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


No function performed by a school principal or superintendent 
exceeds in importance the in-service education of staff members. In- 
service education has as its objective the improvement of instruction. 
The effectiveness of any school can best be measured by the quality 
of instruction it provides for the children served. 

Any sound in-service education program begins with an evaluation 
by the administrator and the staff, either in a total school system or in 
an individual school. When the persons involved have viewed the 
results of what they are now achieving in the light of the accepted 
objectives of the school system or the school, they are in a position to 
select the problems which seem to deserve top priority in their plans. 

What problems are likely to emerge as a result of a careful evaluation 
of the elementary school program? Various ways of organizing possible 
problems will occur to a school staff at work on the evaluation of 
present services and accomplishments. It seems likely that any elemen- 
tary school would discover need for improvement in one or more of 
the following broad areas of the program: 

1. Instruction for kindergarten through grade six or eight in the 
social studies; science; mathematics; language arts: reading, oral and 
written expression, including spelling and handwriting; music; fine and 
industrial arts; and health, safety, and physical education. 

2. Guidance services, including counseling, testing, maintenance of 
cumulative guidance records, studying individual children, and meeting 
individual needs. 

3. Pupil services, including school council and special interest clubs 
or activities; health examinations, care, and making referrals for special 
assistance; nutrition; library and audio-visual materials; recreation; out- 
door education; and summer session programs. 

4. Home-school-community relations, including reporting pupil prog- 
ress to parents; utilization of community resources for instructional 
purposes; utilization of community agencies for purposes of making 
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referrals; interpretation of school programs through parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and community organizations, and activities for Public Schools 
Week and American Education Week to secure understanding and 
support for the school program. 

This list reveals something of the comprehensive nature of the role 
of the elementary school administrator and the range and complexity of 
the educational service a good school makes available to the children. 

I am strongly of the opinion that as a school staff examines its pro- 
gram, problems meriting careful study will be found in the instructional 
program, guidance services, pupil services, and home-school-community 
relations. Since in-service education is a continuing feature of the 
teacher personnel service of a school or school system, one or more 
problems might be selected for concentrated effort in each of the four 
major areas outlined. In this way, balanced progress along all the major 
fronts of education would be assured and advancement in one signifi- 
cant area would not be achieved at the cost of neglect in another. 

The administrator is already “in the act” as he works with the 
central office staff, the administrative council of the school district, and 
the staff of his own school in using evaluative techniques, study, and 
discussion as means of identifying the problems toward which effort 
should be directed. The administrator of an individual school is the 
key person in the in-service program; if he thinks in-service education 
activities are important and plans wisely for them, the teachers will 
usually reflect his attitude and interest. Unless the teacher catches the 
enthusiasm and interest of the principal, no actual changes will occur 
in instruction because in the final analysis, improvement in the instruc- 
tional program depends upon the teacher's appreciation of the social 
significance of teaching and upon his desire to use the most effective 
classroom procedures. 

Progress in improving the quality of education is made school-by- 
school. Although the principal may co-operate in over-all policy develop- 
ment and in-service education planning on a system-wide basis, the 
ultimate measure of progress must be determined by what happens to 
children and teachers in individual schools. The principal sets the stage, 
creates the atmosphere which facilitates progress or acts as a deterrent 
to progress. It seems to me that he sets the stage in four ways, each of 
which I wish to discuss. 

1. The administrator works to create a common philosophy of educa- 
tion with teachers, parents, interested community leaders, and the 
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children themselves. This is not to say that everyone must agree on 
every philosophical point before progress can be made in the improve- 
ment of education. The philosophy of education held by any person 
is determined by the values to which he is committed, and values are 
frequently changed by the deeper insight and understanding that 
comes with experience. It is most hopeful for human progress that this 
is true. 

A school cannot progress very far unless the staff and the community 
are in substantial common agreement on its goals. Purpose gives mean- 
ing and direction to any activity undertaken. To be sure, purposes can 
never be stated once and for all for any school. Changing social condi- 
tions, the discovering of teaching methods more effective than those 
being used and the introduction of new materials of instruction neces- 
sitate changes in educational philosophy from time to time. Always, we 
can hope that these changes represent movement forward to the more 
complete realization of our educational ideals. 

2. The administrator works to make the physical environment for 
education as conducive as possible to the realization of the purposes of 
the modern school. We are proud of the progress we have made in the 
provision of modern educational school buildings and school sites. 
Participation in the functional planning of a school building is one 
of the most rewarding activities of the school administrator. California 
has made and is making a significant contribution to planning schools 
which facilitate a modern program of education. Published material 
and consultant service is available from the State Department of 
Education for any school administrator confronted with a school plan- 
ning and construction problem. 

The school administrator, of course, frequently has a building 
assigned which may or may not have benefitted from the planning 
procedures now followed by our best informed school boards, adminis- 
trators, school planners, and architects. In these situations, the 
administrator may make his greatest contribution in terms of the equip- 
ment and supplies available in the school for an improved instructional 
program. A teacher cannot be effective unless the school provides an 
ample supply of well-selected instructional materials. 

In solving problems related to instructional equipment and supplies 
lies one of the most practical means of providing for in-service educa- 
tion. The faculty of a school working with available curriculum guides 
and knowledge of the needs of the particular group of children decides 
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what is to be taught at each developmental level and seeks materials to 
achieve its purposes. Any selection of new equipment or supplies 
should begin with an inventory of what is on hand and how effectively 
these materials are being used. Teacher committees may be involved 
in developing a list of needed equipment and supplies and may learn 
a great deal as they examine catalogues, samples, and exhibits. Teachers 
can also work together in planning effective methods for the distribu- 
tion of equipment which is co-operatively used, such as projectors, tape 
recorders, phonographs and the like, and for prompt access to needed 
supplies. 

The provision of the very best equipment and supplies results in 
wasting public funds unless the administrator is certain that every 
teacher knows how to use the equipment and materials and makes 
effective use of them. The principal cannot take it for granted that 
teachers new to a building know how to make the best use of its 
resources unless provision is made for in-service education at the time 
of the teacher's induction. A careful record of the use of costly items 
of equipment will be invaluable at the time of replacement as well as 
in providing a means of determining the use individual teachers are 
making of equipment which the administrator believes can make an 
important contribution to teaching. 


3. The administrator works to make the intellectual environment of 
the school stimulating for children. The intellectual quality of the 
environment depends largely on the quality of the teaching staff. With 
the country as a whole faced with a shortage of 120,000 teachers, nearly 
every school considers the selection of teachers and their in-service 
education its number one problem. Obviously, provision must be made 
for teachers to acquire knowledge and teaching competencies while 
they are on the job. 

As a matter of fact, no person even though he has profited by the 
entire curriculum of a teacher education institution should ever be 
considered as a “finished product.” The college or university might have 
contributed an excellent background of knowledge, but the number 
and complexity of the competencies a good teacher needs really mean 
a program of lifelong learning. When a young person selects teaching 
as a career, he has selected for himself a parallel life as a student. He 
must be successful as a student throughout his life to continue to 
inspire children to face up to the difficulties involved in genuine 
learning. 
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Administrators recognize the impossibility of any college or univer- 
sity sending out fully prepared teachers. And, in these days of teacher 
shortage, maintaining a staff of teachers with essential knowledge and 
competence must be done through a continuous, well-planned program 
of in-service education. The plan carries within it the means of evaluat- 
ing the professional growth of teachers and the improvement of the 
instruction received by the children. 

As school administrators, we should never forget that the school has 
a unique and peculiar function—which is schooling. Our kind of gov- 
ernment is based on (1) the free application of reason to problems, 
(2) knowledge, and (3) our belief in the infinite perfectability of man- 
kind. The maintenance of such a government demands universal edu- 
cation. The school does many things—performs many services—to im- 
prove the conditions of learning. These services, which are designed 
to promote the physical, social, and emotional health of children, create 
necessary conditions of learning; they do not constitute learning. 

The in-service education program, therefore, must be concerned with 
content as well as method in the academic areas of the curriculum. A 
teacher cannot be very effective in guiding children through a study 
of Modern California, or aviation, or world trade unless he has real 


knowledge of the subject which does not leave him chained as a slave 
to a textbook. This applies to science, literature, and the total content 
of the curriculum. 


The in-service education program utilizes all the available resources 
of the entire school system, the community, the county, and the neigh- 
boring teacher education institutions. Teachers within a school’ system 
frequently have abilities which they can share with others and thus 
lift the level of competence of the group. Certain school systems or- 
ganize workshops of a few hours duration in which a qualified teacher 
may share his ability in teaching printscript, in arranging effective bul- 
letin boards, in helping children develop construction skills, in dem- 
onstrating science experiments or any of a score of other skills which the 
elementary schoolteacher needs. By this process of sharing, everyone 
benefits and comes to feel himself a valued member of a team with 
important goals to reach. 

6. The administrator contributes significantly to the emotional cli- 
mate of the school in which each person can be his best and do his best 
and in which good staff relations are fostered. Although education has 
long been concerned with problems of human relations, industry has 
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recognized perhaps even more the importance of good morale in suc- 
cessful operation. Industry devotes much time to the specific in-service 
education of foremen and heads of departments in handling people. 
There appear to be some simple but effective rules which industry finds 
useful and which might apply with some modification to the relation- 
ships between the principal and the teachers. 

The successful administrator is one who has learned the difficult 
lesson of self-control; this is more than learning to control one’s temper; 
it involves controlling one’s vanity, tongue, likes and dislikes, emotions, 
and thoughts. They all add up to self-control which is basic to working 
effectively with people. 

The successful administrator is one who sincerely appreciates others 
and is generous with his praise for work done well. Every teacher is an 
important person, and the administrator who recognizes this and treats 
each teacher as an important person gets the best that teacher has to 
give. It is difficult for some persons to express appreciation; however, 
if this is true of a school principal, he may find his teachers seeking 
new positions at the end of the school year or asking for transfers to 
other schools. 

A school administrator who recognizes good work, uses the special 
abilities of his staff, makes suggestions in a modest manner, shows con- 
fidence, sympathy, and appreciation will keep his staff and continue to 
profit from the in-service education they have received in a steadily 
improved instructional program, while the administrator who hasn't 
learned this rule of good human relations is in the position of “begin- 
ning over” with a new staff every year. 

Whenever criticism is necessary the good administrator is tactful. If 
a teacher feels angry and hurt or to be less of a person because of 
criticism, the results achieved by criticism will be undesirable. I am 
convinced that only in geometry is a “straight line the shortest distance 
between two points.” Sometimes a persistent problem is best met in- 
directly—by a group conference, a workshop, a talk by a consultant 
from the central office or a neighboring college—in which no indi- 
vidual is singled out for criticism but in which everyone has an op- 
portunity to recognize acceptable practice. 

In any event, before an administrator criticizes anything he thinks 
is bad, he should try to think about all the good things the teacher 
does; if an administrator enjoys being critical, he should watch him- 
self—he may be revealing his own weaknesses. 
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Another rule that industry underlines is: “Always listen.” A good 
principal is always a good listener. Talking not only permits a person 
to get a grievance off his chest and thus prevents an explosion but 
frequently results in the revealing of a real weakness in the organi- 
zation which can and should be corrected. Handling a large group of 
children all day is frequently a frustrating experience and especially 
to the most conscientious teachers because they can never accomplish 
all they have planned. A person in whom you have confidence, who 
listens to your problems with understanding, and deals with the infor- 
mation discretely is a valuable safety valve. 

Sometimes misunderstandings arise because the foreman in industry 
or the principal in a school has not taken time to explain thoroughly. 
This is where in-service education is important. Every teacher in a 
school organization should have every bit of information about the 
school possible for him to have. Increasingly, teachers participate in 
budget making, the development of salary schedules, policy making, 
and making book selections. Such participation usually provides for 
“feed-back” to individual schools so everyone has the facts. What people 
are not “up on” they are usually “down on.” The more every teacher 
feels himself a full-fledged partner in the enterprise, the more he will 
invest in it his time and energy. No one wants to be an unimportant 
cog in a wheel; the principal should get information to teachers fast. 
Reporting a meeting of the administrative council or a regional or state 
meeting the principal attended should be done promptly so that every- 
one may feel he is “in the know.” 


The principal who promotes a good climate for work in his school 
places the interests and welfare of the teaching staff above his own. 
He speaks out in meetings in behalf of his staff; if he believes a problem 
that teachers are encountering merits central office consideration he 
presents it to the appropriate person or group for consideration. When 
individuals are being sought for committee work or special recognition 
he knows the strengths of staff members in his school and the ones who 
merit recognition. He offers professional guidance to teachers of special 
ability, who with additional training, he believes would qualify for 
advancement. The good principal is concerned about the conditions of 
work for teachers—he acquaints them with all benefits available to 
them, he enlists help if necessary in securing for them a comfortably 
furnished teachers’ lounge, he endeavors to plan schedules so every 
teacher will have at least a half hour a day for rest without respon- 
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sibility for the children. In other words, he knows that the best way to 
get people to give their best work is to go to work for them. 

Perhaps these are the most difficult and most intangible aspects of an 
in-se.vice program, but teachers who see a principal operating day-after- 
day in these ways are experiencing a demonstration in sound human 
relations. These ways of behaving are based on sound principles of 
human relations and will be equally effective between teacher and 
pupils in the classroom. 

A great unsolved problem in the entire field of in-service education 
is the evaluation of the methods used. This is a problem to which 
school districts and county supervisor staffs should be directing effort 
during the years ahead. It is surely not consonant with the scientific 
approach to education to devote so much of our educational resources 
to in-service education and have no specific knowledge about our success 
in achieving our goals. At the end of a year in which a well-planned 
in-service education program has been in operation, a staff should be 
able to measure progress in at least these seven ways: Personal growth 
and satisfaction; good staff teamwork and morale; an improved physical 
environment to stimulate learning; improved curriculum offering and 
practices; growth in educational achievement of pupils; increased inter- 


est in the educational program on the part of children; improved com- 
munity understanding and more supporting attitudes. 








THE IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS * 


Laura Zimses, Professor of Education, Emeritus, 
Ohio State University 


From the beginning of time problems have been the means by which 
human advancements were initiated. Habits and skills can be acquired 
by training. Problems call for forward adjustment. When we have no 
problems we stop advancing, and consequently people who face their 
problems and do something about them grow in the process. 

In an experimental approach,—an intelligently constructive approach, 
—the attack on a problem calls for a diagnostic study in which the 
factors and forces that block progress or make habits inadequate are 
noted and studied so that whatever holds up further advance and 
conditions professional competence can be faced and attacked. 

For many teachers, in-service education is best conceived as re- 
education. They have degrees, they have credentials, they have experi- 
ence enough, perhaps too much, but what they need is re-education. 
What is re-education? It is a basic reorientation of attitudes, aims, and 
aspirations that is essential for a reconstruction of concepts and practices. 
It is most difficult to achieve. Re-education is a sort of conversion from 
a state of being in a rut or a groove or at a standstill. People who are 
vital and aspiring know that they ought to be doing things to get from 
where they are to where they want to be. When people are confused, 
psychiatrists may help to clarify their confusions. When people are 
rigid and fixed and unwilling to make any constructive adjustment that 
doesn’t have backward reference, what they need is re-education. They 
often also need to cast off the education which made them rigid and 
fixed and to realize that it is no longer “chronistic.” “Chronistic” is a 
word I coined out of “anachronistic” to convert it into the positive. 
What is anachronistic in our lives doesn’t suit the time in which we 
are living, the situation in which we are operating, and therefore needs 
to be pushed out to make room for new learnings. The new learnings 
when organized into a way of living and doing constitute the re- 
education. The whole process is a forward adjustment. 


1 Address given at Conference of Elementary School Principals and Superintendents of 
Elementary School Districts, San Jose, April 14-17, 1957. 
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Those of us who are alive, alert, intelligent, and aspiring are ever 
at this process of re-education. We do not reject re-education and 
rationalize defensively, holding on to habit-bound ways and routines, 
and resisting forward adjustment. I have studied psychology five times. 
I began with faculty psychology in my preservice education. Then I had 
Miller’s psychology of thinking. Still later, I studied with Thorndike. 
Concurrently, I had work with Lashley, who was at that time debraining 
rats to find out whether Thorndike’s “S-R bonds” were neural realities. 
Subsequently, I went to Ohio State University where the organismic 
approach challenged mechanistic conceptions of learning and the educa- 
tional practices based on them. Hence there was need of a reorientation 
which could only be achieved by actually studying the learning of chil- 
dren in a laboratory school and there adjusting the conditions to test 
the organismic approach and validate procedures based upon it. 


The process of re-education involves not only psychology—it also 
involves sociology. It involves all the basic content of professional action 
which needs periodic re-examination in order to make sure it is in 
repute, in running order, and still valid. I should say it is also an exam- 
ination of self, to see if one is becoming fixed in his ways, rigid in his 
outlook, set instead of still growing and moving forward. 


In addition to the need for re-education, there are some other needs 
for in-service education. For many people in-service education is a 
matter of making up for inadequate or insufficient general or profes- 
sional preservice preparation. I said general or professional. Some of you 
started as I did, trained in method or hows, but without knowledge of 
the whys. We had the teaching preparation but none of the broader 
general outlook which some people assume is only available in liberal 
arts courses, but which can be acquired by any intelligent mature 
teacher who submits to the process of learning the things by which one 
lives, and not alone the methods or hows of teaching. The things that 
contribute to a good life are not the sole property of any curriculum. 
They are so general that they are even being put into high schools, 
because some people do not go to college. General education is educa- 
tion for living today, and not just looking back at chronological history 
and the humanities in preparation for specialized courses. Incidentally, 
some people need re-education in their fixed ideas about general educa- 
tion and they are not all educators. 

Today there are many mature persons who have only recently become 
teachers. Because of the teacher shortage many of these individuals were 
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employed notwithstanding their lack of suitable preparation for teach- 
ing. Since teaching is a profession they originally did not intend to 
follow, these individuals do not have the professional learning required 
for full certification. They were attracted to teaching and thought they 
had enough of life left to make the necessary adjustments to a new 
profession. 


Some may have previously thought they did not want to teach, but 
the prospect of a regular annual salary of a few thousand dollars and a 
long vacation attracted them, so they decided to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. Because the teacher shortage was acute, the schools did not wait 
for those who applied for teaching positions to acquire the education 
they needed to make them as good teachers as they could be, and so 
in-service education became a condition of their continued employment 
as teachers. Some of these people are eager for in-service education 
because they know that they need it. They know they need a profes- 
sional orientation since they have accepted professional jobs for which 
they are only partly prepared. Some of them come to enjoy teaching as 
they work at it and learn more about it. Some of them are promising 
prospects and will become increasingly effective teachers if in-service 
education gives them a chance to fulfill their potentialities. 

For still others in-service education is a matter of gratifying ambi- 
tions for leadership roles or promotion by keeping abreast of educational 
advance, resisting the tendency to rely on habits, knowledge, and re- 
sources which were gained earlier and which are no longer adequate. 
The tendency to sit back and say, “I had psychology or I had sociology 
or I have a credential” is one that lets part of the profession get in- 
creasingly out of step and to become responsible for the lag. Thorndike, 
whom I mentioned earlier, was a great man. A great many great men 
would grant that they had not said the last word in their fields. They 
made room for others who went on from where they had left off. Thus 
there are new findings and new frontiers in psychology. It is chal- 
lenging to read today the findings based on recent competent studies. 
I would like to recommend a few of these for your in-service reading 
because self-directed reading, which you aspire to do and do purpose- 
fully, is in-service education of the kind that fits this need. May I 
recommend to you Cantril, The Why of Man’s Experience,? after 
which you won't be so helpless when people talk about the experience 
approach to education. Cantril is a general psychologist at Princeton 


* Hadley Cantril, The Why of Man’s Experience. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 
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University, not an educational psychologist. You will have to make 
the application to education yourself, but that is the mature kind of 
learning which you could not be expected to do until you have had 
some experience in the profession on which to draw to make that appli- 
cation, so it is in-service psychology. 

I would also like to recommend Allport’s fascinating little book called 
Becoming,® because from that you will get the idea that personality 
is a process, that the development of it is “becoming,” and that educa- 
tion has a great deal to do with it. The developmental approach is well 
stated by Allport and substantiated by Cantril. Cantril says that man, 
of all creatures, lives to achieve increments of value for the enhance- 
ment of his further living. Allport says that the real self, the striving 
self, the appropriate self, aspires and reaches out to realize that to 
which it aspires, and in so doing extends itself and becomes. In other 
words, according to Allport, you need the support of aspirations in order 
to have learning become part of you. You need to have a striving person 
and not a motivated, extrinsically driven, pressured person in order to 
develop the person in terms of his potential. Developmental learning is 
essential if in-service education is to help teachers to go on “becoming.” 
They, too, must reach out and aspire in order to extend themselves. 
They must learn in order to go on learning and growing on the job 
with children. They can help children to sense what is worth striving 
for. They can help them to have aspirations, to act on aspirations, to 
extend themselves by reaching out to become that which they aspire to. 
These two important books have been part of my recent post-service 
education. 

Among the most recent articles I have read is the interesting study of 
monkeys called, “Curiosity in Monkeys,” by Butler.* When he was still 
at the University of Wisconsin Psychological Laboratories, he wrote the 
article for The Scientific American. Considered in relation to problems 
of incentive or motivation, Butler's findings on curiosity go beyond what 
was learned from studies of lower animals. In referring to the fact that 
man is really moved by his own biological and biosocial needs, Maslow 
says that organic needs are responsible for deficit motives, but that there 
are deficit needs and growth needs. The deficit needs are the biological 
and biosocial ones, but the growth needs are the ones that Allport was 
talking about in terms of which you do not have to be hungry or be 


8 Gordon ?._—: Becoming. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1955. 


* Robert A. 


utler, “Curiosity in Mankeys.”’ The Scientific American, CXC (February, 
1954), 70-75. 
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rewarded but you have to aspire. There is a difference. The deficit 
needs, like those of hunger, or those you satisfy by getting the need 
met. You have a shortage or deficit of food; when you eat this need is 
served. You have fatigue, a deficit of oxygen in your blood, a deficit 
of energy, and so you have need for rest. You may have a deficit of 
acceptance, of social-at-homeness with a group. You need that to be 
secure and adequate, and so you go after it. You are sometimes so 
driven by your need that you do weird things. You feel insecure, so you 
seek to supply the need for belonging or compensate for the lack. A 
growth need is a different thing. The tensions that are produced 
by deficit needs must be released or relieved. The tensions that are due 
to aspiration need to be continued. They must not flag—Thorndike 
did not tell us that—nor Miller nor Lashley. Allport and Cantril and 
Maslow gave it to us much later. 


No doubt you recall some of the early studies in psychology with 
their reliance on mazes. Investigators put cheese at the end of the maze 
as something that would motivate hungry rodents to learn. Mice and 
rats were, of course, low on the animal scale. Butler wondered whether 
an animal that was more nearly like man might respond to other 
incentives than those which motivated rodents. He found that monkeys 
were highly driven by curiosity, as are children. He found that 
monkeys “monkeyed” and learned by “monkeying.” Other psychologists 
tried new maze experiments. They let some rats play in the maze before 
there was any cheese in it. They left the cheese out, you understand; 
they even took the smell of the cheese out, but they let the rats play 
freely in the maze, and had a control group which consisted of rats 
that had not played in the maze. Those which had played in the maze 
solved the maze problem more quickly and easily. Exploratory play did 
something for subsequent orientation and endeavor. That takes us back 
to Butler’s experiments. He put his monkeys in a room where one wall 
had hinged doors with knobs and catches. They monkeyed with the 
knobs and catches and sometimes did not even bother to see what was 
inside a door but just opened and closed it, and tried again. Butler 
concluded that curiosity motivated manipulation and resulted in 
satisfaction. 

Butler’s findings have implications for children’s manipulative tenden- 
cies and suggest that it may not be wise to say “don’t touch.” A little 
boy who was running his finger down the back of a beautiful ceramic 
duck made by a prominent artist was enjoying the sensory experience 
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when a visitor said, “No, no, don’t touch.” The little child looked up 
and said, “Huh, how would you ever know how lovely it feels?” Then 
he added, “You gotta touch, but I wouldn’t break it for anything, it is 
too lovely.” Reaching out he took that insensitive, stiff, rigid person’s 
finger, bent it enough to get it in contact with the ceramic duck and 
watched the visitor as he moved her finger along the duck’s back. She 
was one of those inhibited persons who needs re-education, and when 
the little fellow said, “Did you get the feel of it?” She said, “No.” His 
discriminating sensitivity left her cold. For her the chance to manipu- 
late came too late. I hope you haven't lost the ability to get satisfaction 
and insight from your senses, from feeling things as well as reading 
words about them. We need to give children a chance to find out how 
things feel, to measure them with their hands and eyes, to study their 
hardness, their softness, their loveliness, if we expect them later to have 
tastes, attitudes, and true sensitivity to more mature measures of value. 
Sense experiences also enrich word meanings. 


To go on, I would say that unless we are aware of some such inter- 
esting, challenging new findings, we are not likely to give children’s 
aspirations, feelings, and values their due in our teaching. Several 
different disciplines have basic implications for education. You know 
what those disciplines are—psychology, sociology, anthropology, psy- 
chiatry, pediatrics. Two groups of scientists are working together to try 
to give us insight into the relationships among these fields which our 
specialized college courses obscure or leave out of consideration. What 
is needed is a way of bringing the findings of these disciplines to bear 
on each other and on education. 

A young teacher, who rejected a child, was asked, “Did you ever hear 
anything about rejection?” She said, “Yes, in Sociology but not in Edu- 
cation.” She had a course-bound, book-bound, narrow definition of 
rejection. It did not function in her personality or action as a teacher. 
She said, “Rejection is what parents do when they don’t want or accept 
their children.” It was in the course of her in-service experience that she 
suddenly became aware that she had rejected a child by what she did, 
and this discovery taught her a lesson. Some teachers do not learn from 
their own mistakes or from the constructive evaluation of their own 
classroom experiences. Others use their classrooms as challenging 
situations for in-service growth. Supervision can be a vital resource for 
in-service growth if it sensitizes teachers to opportunities for enriching 
and vitalizing learning. 
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There are many related aspects of knowledge about man and his 
development, which contribute to insightful teaching. Anthropology is 
the study of man in his cultural setting and of action which is influ- 
enced by cultural conditions and expectations. Sociology is a study 
of how man relates himself to other men in his action in a social setting. 
Psychology is the study of how man thinks and learns what he needs 
to live by in this social setting as he acts and behaves. Pediatrics 
concerns itself with the health, growth, well-being, and nurture of 
children. Psychiatry deals with blocked action and maladjustments that 
need to be righted so that life and growth can go on normally. For 
children to grow and develop their potentialities, all these fields must 
contribute to optimal fulfillment, and education must draw from all 
of them. The developmental responsibility of education makes teaching 
a very significant profession culturally, socially, and psychologically, 
and one in which the basic human sciences are not pigeonholed. So 
long as we go on teaching, so long as we go on serving, we need to 
go on learning. To continue in the significant role of teaching and 
educational leadership, we need to continue to learn in-service. We 
need to resist the temptation to become docile “routinesters,” even when 
that seems to be what is expected or approved. 

When I was still teaching in a fourth grade, I found a way of doing 
something about basic number learnings which enabled my pupils to 
make high test scores in arithmetic. The supervisor seemed to assume 
that those test scores were arrived at dishonestly. I was aware of her 
suspicion but said that I was not surprised at the high test results. I 
expected them to be high, because I thought what I was doing was 
better than what I had ever done before. When I explained what 
I had done and told her how I had deviated from procedures recom- 
mended in the course of study, she said, “My dear, you are too analyt- 
ical.” I wondered what was wrong about being analytical, but didn’t 
say SO. 

After reprimanding me for deviating from drill methods, she con- 
cluded her remarks by saying, “You certainly do not make a good cog.” 
I could hardly believe my ears, and I said, “Cog? Cog?” I don’t think 
the Lord intended me to be a cog!” She left abruptly. Realizing that 
I had spoken impulsively and had given offense, I went down to the 
superintendent’s office and said, “I think I should be transferred to 
another district. It will be inconvenient, and I will have to travel 
farther, but I will have to adjust to that. Won't you please transfer 
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me to another district.” He said “What’s on your mind?” Then I told 
him that I wanted to experiment with ways of making arithmetic more 
interesting and easier to learn, but that my supervisor wanted me to be 
a cog. He laughed and said, “I never thought you were one, but if you 
want to be transferred on that basis, I'll put you in a situation which 
will challenge you to show that you are not a cog.” I was transferred 
and put in charge of a class of difficult slow learners—a class in which 
cogwheeled teaching had failed, and I tell you that brought out every 
bit of gray matter I had and put it to work! I was so troubled lest the 
departures I was trying proved ineffective that I kept scrupulous records 
and did frequent testing only to find that the results were even better 
than those I had been condemned for. I had a different supervisor in 
this situation. He visited often enough to find out what I was doing. 
He read the record which I had kept and sent it with a note to the late 
Charles Judd, who was then at the University of Chicago. The note 
said, “Here is a teacher who needs a chance to get some research educa- 
tion, because she will need it for experimentation in her own classroom.” 

I got the chance to learn more about research and to do more of it. My 
reports were the basis of articles which were published in the Elemen- 
tary School Journal. Someone at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, saw those articles and recommended me for a position there on 
that basis even though at that time I did not have a bachelor’s degree. 
I was expected to experiment and was no longer expected to be a cog. 

What I am saying is that sometimes when you try so hard to be a 
cog you are really fitting yourself into a place where you don’t belong! 
Right now in-service education is discovering classroom teachers who 
can be experimental, venturesome, courageous, and original. Such 
teachers are in demand where education is advancing. There are so 
many new things that need to be tried, developed, explored, and 
evaluated, not as fads, but as findings in education. I would say that 
the kind of in-service education that locates and challenges teachers to 
be creative and evaluative, and the kind of leadership that puts such 
teachers on their way is the kind which principals and supervisors 
should emulate. 

Many of us do not recognize that the college professors, the super- 
visors, the administrators, and the master teachers themselves are in 
the making in our schools, and that the in-service education they need 
is one that helps them to realize what they might do instead of just 
being complacent conformists. This is a time when we need creative 
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thinking, when we need courageous, creative doing, and not people 
who just try to be good cogs. With all of us, all teachers, it is a matter 
of learning how to learn from and by and in experience, not just in 
instruction, not just in courses, not just in colleges, but learning how 
to learn day by day. You can find ways of improving your practice by 
evaluating what you do and considering what you might do better, 
by testing to find whether new ways really are better. 

Testing their practices, not just testing pupils, is a maturing interac- 
tion in which groups of teachers can feel secure in associative learning. 
For such learning, the elementary school classrooms are the laboratories. 
The teacher who taught 36 years with the same manual, following it 
dutifully page-by-page 36 times did not have 36 years of teaching ex- 
perience. One does not grow or learn by repeating one year’s experi- 
ence 36 times. Even when we do a thing only twice, we should not 
repeat it the second time in exactly the same way. Too many teachers 
rely on last year’s stencils and last year’s patterns, last year’s plans and 
on old college notes. Some continue to do that for many years and never 
break away from their own past. Every time we repeat without taking 
advantage of the challenge of doing better the next time, we are failing 
to learn by experience. Simply falling back on set ways becomes in- 
creasingly stultifying and boring. I asked one teacher, “How are you 
going to start reading today in your classroom?” She answered, “The 
way I always start it.” I said, “What about starting a new way—I'll 
give you some ideas.” At that she said, “Why bother, I always start the 
same way.” I asked, “Which way is that?” She reflected and said, “Take 
out your books, 1, 2, 3, page—.” I suggested, “Please don’t start today’s 
selection like that. It is a wonderful summary of the history of hand- 
writing. You could start by picking up your fountain pen and asking, 
‘Did people always have these? or were there other ways of writing. 
If we dug down into history and went way back, how did people 
write—did they always write?’” She asked, “All that before you ever 
get to the lesson?” 


After discussing the values of a challenging approach with her, she 
said, “Well, you can go on and do that with my class. I would feel 
queer trying it.” I told her she would be missing the fun of trying 
something new and the experience of getting used to new ideas, but I 
proceeded to take over. I picked up her pen and said, “I have one of 
these, too, but mine isn’t exactly like this. Have people always had 
pens?” The youngsters looked as if to say what are we going to have 
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now? And then I smiled and said, “Come on, let’s talk before we begin 
to read, even if it is reading time. Let's find out about this first. What 
do you suppose people did before they had pens like these?” The chil- 
dren said, “Quills.” “Oh,” I said, “Was there anything between quills 
and fountain pens?” They mentioned steel pens and other pens, and 
then I said, “What did they use before they used quills? Perhaps there 
is something in your books about it—the history of writing!” They 
wanted me to tell them the page but instead I said, “The book is made 
to help you find out. It has a table of contents.” They said, “What page 
is that?” I said it was in the front somewhere. I knew the page but I 
did not want to tell everything. Teaching isn’t telling, it is usually 
better to challenge people to find out for themselves. Then someone 
said, “I got it, page 9.” I said, “Oh, you spoiled the fun for everybody. 
We like to find things ourselves and then just show that we are ready.” 
The boy said, “Excuse me.” They found the table of contents. I said, 
“Now, no more telling, please, but is there anything about writing in 
this book? No more telling!” In a little while they had found the place. 
They grinned. They liked the challenge. Did we waste five minutes 
getting to the lessons, or did we learn to be more self-directive and pur- 
poseful in using the table of contents and locating a selection instead of 
waiting to be told to take out books, 1, 2, 3 and turn to a given page? 
They turned to the selection without being given the page, and I said, 
“Do you suppose there is anything there for us?” They had hardly 
started to skim or read silently when one boy said, “Oh Jimminy, it’s 
just lousy with stuff.” I did a little language guidance, even though it 
was reading time. I suggested that they go through the selection silently 
to get information on the history of writing and looked at the boy who 
had used the word “lousy” as I said, “It is full of information, just 
packed with it.” And so we planned how we could organize a sheet of 
paper and draw on it in sequential, historical, chronological order some 
pencil sketches showing the development of writing. We noted whether 
the book put things in chronological order or backwards, because both 
ways are historical, not just one. I laughed and said, “You have to start 
from the present to get to the past, even though some historians think 
you must always start with Adam, or even before that. You start from 
the present and learn by moving back and forth in time.” Those chil- 
dren were learning history, although it was reading time, organization 
of social studies materials, too, although it was reading time. Finally, I 
said, “How many did you find?” and somebody said seven. I did not 
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say OK. Some teachers say OK or no after every response. I said, “Did 
anybody find more?” and one boy said, “Just a minute, I’m counting. 
I found 13.” I did not say “Open your books,” but they opened their 
books and then they found more, and I said, “I don’t think the book 
knows the whole story.” I said, “I don’t know when it was published, 
but most books tell when they were published.” Independently, then, 
they found out that the book was published about 10 years earlier 
when they weren’t even born, and then one of them said, “Boy, he 
wouldn’t even know about skywriting! I mean the guy who wrote this 
book.” I said, “Skywriting, that’s 14! You discovered something that 
isn’t in the book! Would you like a couple of minutes to see if you can 
discover anything more?” Then the best thinking was done, and one of 
the children said, “You know something, I bet that isn’t the end. There 
will be new ways of writing by the time we grow up.” That was his- 
torical insight. History is still in the making, the insight came by dis- 
covery in reading time! Later when I spoke to that teacher she said, 
“Oh, I thought teaching was dull, and it is just that I am dumb.” 
I said, “No, you are just routinized, but if you just come alive you could 
have a lot of fun, even with a basic reader, even if you don’t teach 
social studies; even if you teach reading to class after class in the same 
grade year after year.” I had tried to help that teacher to grow and to 
vitalize her work. I didn’t have that all preplanned. What the teacher 
said and her page selection suggested it to me. 


Situational differences and individual needs should not be disre- 
garded. A teacher was told that she was supposed to teach a given lesson 
at a certain point in her program and to do it with an emphasis on 
]—Je—Ja—and so forth. The books which she was supposed to follow 
had a picture of a silo on that page. When the children opened the 
book, one youngster said, “Oh! A silo.” Another said, “My uncle has a 
silo.” Another said, “What is it?” The teacher kept still because there 
was something “cooking.” She did not say, “Children, this is J-day.” She 
was a better teacher because she deviated from what she had been 
told to do, let children’s contributions vitalize their learning. One child 
said, “A silo is like a can turned upside down and stuck on a barn.” 
Somebody said, “What do you want a can on a barn for?” The other 
one said, “I didn’t say it was a can, I said it was shaped like one.” “You 
didn’t say shaped.” At that point the teacher came in, and the children 
learned something about courteous human relations. Then they went 
on, and by the end of the period, they wanted to know if they could 
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get into a silo. At this a boy said, “Hey, do you want to get poisoned 
with fumes?” A questioner asked, “What do they put fumes in there 
for?” The reply came from another boy, “They don’t put them in. 
That is what happens when things ferment.” That led to another 
question, “What is ferment?” The teacher thought about J-day, but 
silo fumes and ferment suggested other points of emphasis for that 
group for that day. No long distance remote control manual can tell 
you what to do when someone says, “Oh, a silo!” You had better listen 
and go on from there, even if you don’t get to J that day. The chances 
are there will be something on J on another page, and after all the 
order of letters is relatively unimportant compared to the importance 


of concern for ideas and experiences that contribute to the meaningful- 
ness of reading. 


For many, yes for all, in-service education needs to be less book- 
bound, more concerned with life enrichment, with the development of 
values to live by and treasure, with values which make for enduring 
satisfactions and the growth of wholesome personalities, of enriched 
outlook. I visited a fifth grade geography class when they were studying 
mountains. I was glad, for I had just traveled to Colorado and Cali- 
fornia and I could share my firsthand experience with these children 
to make up for the fact that the textbook lesson began with formal 
definitions. There was a picture of mountains on the next page, but I 
did not discover that until later. The children had no imagery to go 
by and none of them had seen mountains. I started by asking whether 
there were any hills in the neighborhood. They told me about a hill 
where they went coasting in winter, and that started us on the way to 
conception of mountains. Conceptions should be developed from ex- 
perience before formal definitions are introduced. After they had devel- 
oped a conception they could read what the book said and know what 
the definition meant. Their teacher had never seen mountains—had 
never traveled. Her life was too barren to provide resources for vital 
learning or a challenge to meaningful reading. She needed imagery, 
experiences, contacts to enrich her background and enliven her teach- 
ing. Travel might well have been part of her in-service education. 
Audio-visual aids might have served partially, but this teacher also 
needed to learn how to develop children’s concepts and enrich their 
lives. 

May I inquire in conclusion to find whether I have said anything 
that strikes you as something you could do about in-service education— 
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your own or that of teachers with whom you work. I think so. I think 
you know that you have people on your staff that need re-educating. 
The one who is always making snide remarks about others certainly 
needs re-education. No one who has leadership status should let such 
remarks undermine esprit de corps. Similarly competent leadership 
should help people who expect to be excused from special responsibili- 
ties on the basis of seniority or experience to realize they should be the 
more responsible. Furthermore, status leaders should help beginners to 
resist the advice to forget all they ever learned in preservice education. 
A status leader can help beginners to apply what they have learned, to 
resist frustration and the temptation to regress, to achieve increasing 
measures of adequacy and poise and self-respect. Beginners need to go 
on growing and learning. Constructive counsel counteracts fear of 
criticism and helps young teachers to work on their problems. 

Perhaps you work with teachers who repeat their years. You just 
know in October those pumpkins are coming out again and that the 
inevitable patterns will be repeated seasonally. You just know that the 
40 drawings of their pupils will all be alike and that they will be used 
as though they were strips of wallpaper. The need for re-education with 
reference to the values of art and the importance for provision for indi- 
vidual differences should challenge the status leader to use these evi- 
dences as occasions for reorienting such teachers. 

No doubt you have contacts with teachers who do not realize that 
some of their basic assumptions about teaching and learning are 
unsound. They may assume that their pupils learn when they conduct 
reading lessons as routine tours through the selections in a basic text, 
with the children reading orally in turn around the class. That is not 
teaching. The principal is the only one who is around enough to see 
how necessary the reorientation of reading instruction is, to provide the 
challenge to forward adjustment, and to follow through with construc- 
tive counsel and evaluation. 

Only in-service education guided by a principal or someone else who 
is on the job can change a teacher's habitual approach. Even so, 
in-service education is more effective when a principal can smile and 
ask questions, get people to wonder and evaluate, and consider alterna- 
tives instead of persisting in fixed ways more or less defensively. Of 
course, it is necessary for principals to learn what causes some teachers 
to react defensively and to leave room for mutual understanding. 

One young primary teacher who had been criticized by her principal 
realized that he had not been in the room long enough to get a fair 
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idea of what she was doing. She waited a few days and then, when 
she found the principal was alone in his office she walked in, smiled 
and said, “You know, you gave me a compliment the other day, think- 
ing I was trying to teach fourth grade work. I can see why you 
thought that was what I was doing. I was just trying to clear up a little 
boy’s confusion. You missed the funny situation which showed how 
confused the child was about denominate numbers. He called a half- 
pint bottle of milk a quart! About a week later the principal came 
to her and said, “Say, Miss Wilson, the teacher across the hall ought 
to clear up a confused idea. I wonder whether you could help her.” 
She asked what the confusion was about, and he said that the children 
were confusing north with up and south with down. Together, in an 
easy informal spirit, he and the young teacher were able to help meet 
the situation. 


Perhaps you work with teachers who are such dutiful daughters that 
they need to be encouraged to enrich their lives instead of cramping 
them in utter devotion to their aging parents. I can still remember my 
father’s trembling lips when he saw my sister and me off on a trip to 
Europe and said “I have never been there and I can’t go, but you will 
tell me all about it when you come back.” Then his voice cracked as 
he said, “How I will miss you!” He became seriously ill while we were 
away. We couldn’t fly back, but people helped out, and we had a 
wonderful reunion with him when we returned. We need to learn to 
organize our lives so that we do not use our responsibilities as excuses 
for impoverishing our lives. Teachers owe themselves and their profes- 
sion a rich life. And your teachers need to be told that. Maturity calls 
for something of an adjustment of filial relations but it also calls for 
less childish dependence on workbooks and manuals and devices and 
things like that. Such aids appeal to immature, insecure people who 
imitate and follow and submit. Instead of being sufficiently self-reliant 
to be resourceful and responsible, they bolster themselves with devices 
and patters and commercially sponsored methods and materials. Work- 
books are profitable because so many people fall for them, but they 
certainly do not make for vital learning. I have been in schools where 
they are not used at all, and why? Usually because principals challenge 
teachers to rise to their professional stature. It is challenging to be in a 
position to encourage teachers to assert initiative in solving their prob- 
lems and in so doing to develop their potentialities as well-rounded 


individuals. 
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It is challenging to develop people’s capacity for co-operative en- 
deavor. Our schools are ridden with a lack of co-operative staff think- 
ing, and who but a principal can foster that? Nobody else is there in a 
recognized leadership role. It is co-operative staff thinking, planning 
and action that produces, for instance, a picture file for the whole build- 
ing, laboratory materials in arithmetic for every grade, a series of 
assembly programs in which learnings are shared. I know a principal 
who started discussing these matters with a staff and they became as 
busy as members of an in-service workshop. They met once a month as 
a whole staff, but in between they had committee meetings and at the 
end of the year they had new blocks for the kindergarten—big blocks 
which gave children concrete backgrounds for later number learnings— 
but that also provided incentive to constructive co-operative play. The 
primary teachers had developed a whole collection of bags, boxes, and 
containers—for example egg crates and egg boxes, bottles and bottle 
carriers, sacks and measures of various kinds. Thus, the children learned 
from concrete experiences to count and measure by twos, threes, and 
sixes. They learned facts that were later found in tables but they 
learned more than their tables by starting with laboratory materials in 
which they used measures. 

I will not say more. If this were a course, I could tell a great deal 
more about that staff's other co-operative endeavors. But you are mature 
enough to get the idea and go on in self-directive ways in your own 
schools. Perhaps your staff will plan a school science museum or an 
outdoor education program and involve the parents. Perhaps you will 
project a co-operative venture with some adjacent school. There are lim- 
itless opportunities to promote in-service education. When you respond 
to the challenge to leadership in co-operative ventures which contribute 
to the common good through the improvement of instruction the prin- 
cipal plays a vital role in the in-service education of teachers. Encour- 
agement and constructive relations with individual staff members 
creates an environment in which everyone can grow personally and 
professionally. 





THE GIFTED CHILD AND THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 


Henry M. Gunn, Superintendent, Palo Alto City 
Unified School District 


Ever since the time of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, the 
consideration of the talented student or of the individual intellectual 
abilities of students has been a topic for discussion in the United 
States. According to Roy A. Lieuallen in his doctoral dissertation en- 
titled “The Jeffersonian and Jacksonian Conception in Higher Educa- 
tion,” Professors Morison and Commager pointed out a dichotomy in 
the ideas of the two great Presidents. It was said that Jefferson believed 
in a highly competitive and selective program of education designed to 
provide an aristocracy of intellectuals. Jackson, in contrast, believed 
in equal education and privileges for all. Lieuallen, after a careful 
study of the writing and legislative action of both men, expressed the 
belief that no such dichotomy existed. He pointed out that both 
believed in free and universal education and that their social, political, 
religious, and educational concepts were strikingly similar. Any dif- 
ferences that may have existed between them he believed could be 
attributed to the changing American scene rather than to differences 
in principle. 

Both believed in a single-track open door policy as contrasted to the 
colonial practice of differentiated structures or two track plans similar 
to European programs of education. They maintained there should not 
be an institution of intellectually elite, but the means should be pro- 
vided by which every citizen, youth, and adult would be enabled and 
encouraged to carry his education as far as his native capacities per- 
mitted. 

This, it seems to me, should be the philosophy which is basic to any 
present program for the gifted student. He should be challenged to 
the limit of his capacity. School districts which provide such programs 
are providing for the gifted. 

In this discussion with you I shall deal primarily with the intellec- 
tually gifted and suggest procedures which apply to them. I shall use 
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Terman’s recommendation that we consider those children with I.Q.’s 
of 130 to 140 or more as the intellectually gifted. Of course there are 
those who are gifted in other ways: However, using Terman’s recom- 
mendation makes the presentation of this topic less inclusive and 
restricts the number of children to be considered. 

The introduction of a program for gifted children should, in my 
opinion, be preceded by two or three years of study by teachers, parents, 
and the administration. These groups should know of the programs now 
in operation and be informed concerning the studies which have been 
made in the field. They should be aware of the probable costs of 
introducing such a program, what criticisms may be made concerning 
it, and what peculiar conditions apply to the local community, if and 
when a program is introduced. 

A brief discussion of a few of these pre-study committee items may 
clarify our subsequent discussion. How large should such a committee 
be and what representation shall it have? We found a committee of 
approximately 25 to be a reasonably good study group. Teachers from 
the primary, intermediate, junior high school, and senior high school 
grades were included. A few members of the central staff, psychologist, 
consultant and those responsible for special education and health 
education were appointed. Parents from various socioeconomic levels, 
from different racial groups, and with children of varying abilities were 
also included. Their recommendations to the superintendent and the 
Board of Education were somewhat as follows: (1) A survey of the 
number of gifted children in our schools should be made; (2) a study 
of the behavior and achievement of students who were identified as 
gifted should be conducted; (3) a director for the program should be 
appointed; (4) the governing board of the school district should appro- 
priate funds for conducting the program. 

The governing board approved these recommendations after a thor- 
ough discussion. One of the board members was particularly concerned 
about the intellectual snobbery which might be developed through such 
a program. In order to have some objective measure about the attitudes 
developed by a gifted child program, all students who were listed as 
gifted were administered the classroom Social-Distance Scale before 
going into any special program. The subsequent testing of the group 
on the same scale would give a general idea of whether or not the 
program had contributed to snobbishness of the children who were 


taking part in the program. 
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Kenneth Martyn was appointed as Director of Research for the 
Gifted Child Program. During the summer he prepared a pamphlet 
entitled A Program for Gifted Children in Palo Alto, which the district 
published. Mr. Martyn organized several summer workshops for teach- 
ers and began to purchase materials. During the spring he and the 
superintendent visited Portland, Oregon, to examine the gifted child 
program in that city. This program had been subsidized by the Ford 
Foundation with about a half million dollars and was in the fourth 
year of operation. In Portland they visited classes, talked with the 
director of the program, and the principals, teachers, and pupils in 
the program. 

One of the important factors in establishing a program is to build a 
budget which is acceptable to the governing board of the school district. 
The first budget for the Palo Alto program was approximately $29,000 
or 1 per cent of the total operating budget. This was the additional 
money that would be spent on approximately 500 gifted pupils. The 
money was allocated about as follows: One-third was needed for the 
salary of the director, seven-twelfths for released time for teachers and 
to provide for smaller groups of students, and one-twelfth for materials. 
It was the conviction of the staff that the program should not be loaded 
on to the staff as an extra duty. In other words, small classes should not 
be provided for the gifted by having larger classes for the other students. 
Furthermore, if teachers were to try to do something more than they 
were already doing for the gifted, they should have additional materials 
available. 

In the elementary school program, kindergarten through grade six 
in the Palo Alto schools, it was decided that enrichment with some 
acceleration in the intermediate grades would offer the most profitable 
experiences for the gifted child. Several types of enrichment were 
suggested. In all of these, the principal was the key to the program. 
A few of these suggestions follow: 

1. Stimulate a wider use of the library. Gifted children can be pro- 
vided with books of known value and superior literary style. They can 
discuss books with each other and with adults who love books. Oppor- 
tunities can be afforded them for assisting in conducting book fairs and 
similar types of activities which will provide opportunity for frequent 
contact with books. 

2. Organize field trips as they are especially meaningful to gifted 
children. The trips should be very carefully planned and should fur- 
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nish a wider variety of experiences than those normally provided. 
Conferences with the teacher and parent of a gifted child furnish good 
opportunity for advocating family trips that will provide field trip 
experience needed by gifted children. 

3. Organize a creative activities or interest group program. Special 
clubs or classes for the whole school can be organized by teachers and 
principals to give opportunities for enrichment for gifted children. These 
clubs can be organized around such interests as dramatics, hobbies, 
creative dance, music, writing, and art. The interest groups are for 
intermediate grade pupils and are composed of 15 to 20 pupils. Parents 
may act as advisors for these clubs. In our program each school uses 
from 5 to 10 parents as advisors. An interest group frequently meets 
in a primary room after the primary class is dismissed at two o'clock. 
In some schools arrangements are made for the interest group program 
to be operated during morning sessions. The arrangements made depend 
upon the ingenuity of the principal and the provisions he can make 
with his staff and with the community. 

4. Provide more opportunities for work in science. One of the most 
fruitful areas for enrichment in the elementary classroom is the science 
program. Some of the activities used to enrich this part of the classroom 
program are holding a science fair, forming a science group, having a 
weekly science demonstration bringing in scientists from the commu- 
nity, and excursions to places where science is in action. 

5. Enrich the creative arts program in the elementary classrooms. 
In art it is possible to provide a wide variety of experiences for gifted 
children such as starting a puppet theatre, holding a class art exhibit, 
demonstrating oil painting, making projection slides, introducing silk 
screen printing, and a variety of other art experiences where materials 
can be obtained and proper instruction can be provided. 

The music program also offers opportunity for enrichment through 
having children write their own songs, form special music groups, 
duets, trios, quartets or larger number groups, write an operetta, or 
plan a music variety program. 

Gifted children may receive enrichment in the language arts in a 
variety of ways. Starting a book discussion club, organizing a creative 
writing club, publishing a school paper or magazine, listening to record- 
ings of famous actors reading great literature, acting in plays which 
they have written are but a few of the many ways in which the 
language arts program can be made stimulating to gifted children. 
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6. Introduce a foreign language program. One of the most chal- 
lenging and worth-while enrichment activities used with younger 
gifted children is the study of a foreign language. A foreign language 
may be started at the grade level where there is sufficient student 
interest and capacity. The grade level will vary from school to school. 
The teaching of foreign language to the gifted child may be done in a 
variety of ways. The regular classroom teacher may teach the program 
during the school day, a teacher may be freed for a period in the day 
and several children from other classes may meet with her, a teacher 
may be chosen to lead a language club, or a parent with great language 
ability may be used as a leader for the gifted children interested in the 
foreign language. 

These are but a few of the ways in which we have enriched the 
elementary school program in the kindergarten and first six grades. In 
the seventh and eighth grades we use ways that are similar to those used 
in the lower grades but that are especially adapted to the develop- 
mental level of a majority of the pupils. 

The junior high school includes the seventh and eighth grades in 
Palo Alto. Pupils at this age level begin to differentiate in their educa- 
tion program and have special teachers for music, art, mathematics, 
foreign language, homemaking, science, and industrial arts. Social 
studies and language arts were taught by the same teacher in a “block” 
program. Gifted children were placed in classes of 15 to 20 in language 
arts, in social studies, in science, and in mathematics. No pupil was 
enrolled in more than one such class in the seventh and eighth grade. 
Enrichment similar to that described in the kindergarten and first six 
grades was used in these classes. Teachers of these classes were given 
an extra period for preparation in order for them to have more time for | 
preparing materials and for correcting papers. 

It may well be said that what has been done for gifted children 
should be done for all children. This is true to some extent. The differ- 
ence is in degree. Gifted children will do more work and read more 
material and make greater achievement than other children if given 
the opportunity to do so. One of the important outcomes of the Port- 
land, Oregon, gifted child study was to point out that work with 
gifted children with special attention to their problems tended to raise 
the level of teaching and learning for all children in the schools, 
particularly with those teachers who were given instruction and in- 
service training in the teaching of gifted children. 
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So far in this discussion I have talked about enrichment and organi- 
zation of special classes. We have also found that some acceleration 
may be desirable in the program of providing for the gifted. At the 
end of the first year of our program we found that the gifted pupils had 
made significant achievement over what they had made before the 
program was organized in social studies and language arts, but not so 
much advance in achievement was evident in science and mathematics. 
It was the consensus of the staff that enrichment is easiest to provide 
in social studies and language arts, most difficult to provide in science 
and mathematics. 

In order to provide some program of acceleration in these two fields 
a plan was organized to test all sixth grade pupils in arithmetic with 
an examination developed by seventh grade teachers and administered 
to seventh grade pupils. The sixth grade pupils in the gifted program 
doing better than the upper quartile of the seventh grade class on this 
test were allowed to take eighth grade arithmetic. These students did 
excellent work in eighth grade arithmetic and will take algebra in the 
eighth grade. This will make it possible for them to have opportunity 
to take calculus or some other advanced mathematics in the twelfth 
grade. Similarly gifted pupils were given a ninth grade science test 
(a course in general science). If they did as well as the upper quartile 
of the ninth grade students taking science, they were allowed to take 
biology in the ninth grade. Those students have mastered biology as 
well as the upper quartile of those students who take it in the tenth 
grade. These students will have the opportunity of taking some college 
science or advanced programs in high school science in the twelfth 
grade. Certain of the major colleges and universities of the state are 
accepting accredited college work taught in the twelfth grade, provided 
students can pass a college examination in the subject. Acceleration 
pays off for the gifted child by giving him a portion or all of his first 
year of college work in senior high school. It also makes the senior 
year in high school a year of challenge rather than one of having a 
good time or taking the “big loaf.” 

Evaluation of the gifted child program has made it apparent that 
the following results are being obtained: 


1. It has increased the achievement of gifted children over the work 
they had previously done. 

2. It has been accepted and received the approval of parents, pupils, 
and teachers. 
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. It has helped to enrich the program at all grade levels. 

. It has not made intellectual snobs of the gifted children. These 
students as measured by the Classroom Social Distance Scale are 
as well or better received by their peers than formerly. In the 


main, gifted children are popular with other students and hold 
places of leadership. 


. It has stimulated creative writing, inspired music composition, and 
enriched the arts and crafts program for the gifted children. 

. It has provided a program of acceleration that enables gifted 
students to remain in high school with students their own age yet 
allows them to do a year of college work prior to graduation. 


Plans designed to work with gifted children are not new. Ideas of 
programs in the public schools of this country date back almost 100 
years. In general, plans deal with some form of enrichment, some form 
of selective classes, some form of acceleration, or some type of integrat- 
ing two or more of these plans. 


Any plan designed to help the gifted child should be one that fits 
the local school district and that will be accepted by the teachers, pupils, 
and parents. The success of any local organization and adoption of the 
plan will depend upon the principal of the school. He is the one who 
must examine the program carefully, help to design it, put it into 
operation, and evaluate it. He must realize that a plan for the intellec- 
tually gifted is only one aspect of the entire program in his school and 
that it is a means of making his school program more flexible. It should 
provide for the individual differences of the children in his school. 


There are no universal panaceas in education. A program for gifted 
children will not solve all the problems of the school nor all of the 
problems of gifted children. It may help to increase our knowledge of 
the children and their interests and abilities. It may help us to provide 
a better program for children who are not working to capacity and it 
may cause teachers and principals to examine the content of their 
courses of study, the objectives of growth for their pupils, and the 
measurements which they use to evaluate the achievements of the pupils 
in their schools who have such a wide variety of individual differences. 

It may seem somewhat presumptuous to mention it, but it may also 
serve to develop the leadership potential which this country and the 
world will always need. But it must fit into the democratic ideal of 
universal education, a unique and priceless heritage in our country. 











TECHNIQUES OF STUDYING CHILDREN 


Syst Ricuarpson, Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance, 
Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 


School systems have been studying children for years and have 
devised a variety of interesting approaches for use in their studies. 
We might begin our discussion by reviewing some of our assumptions 
about the principal’s role in studying children. Obviously, principals 
cannot initiate a program of child study by order or by fiat, for to get 
teachers to look with sensitivity at children, consideration must be given 
to whatever questions or problems that are of concern to the teachers. 
We are interested in long-term planning for the study of children, not 
just a study of a child here and there. Therefore, we must have a plan 
for maintaining a comprehensive program of child study. 


We have long recognized that the principal’s behavior plays an im- 
portant part in creating the child study atmosphere of the school. 
Certainly his day-by-day behavior has a powerful influence upon the 
teachers’ interest in studying children. For instance, the principal visits 
classrooms to help teachers with the problems of curriculum, of secur- 
ing and using materials, and of room arrangement, he does not at first 
comment on the teacher’s methods of handling children. Later, how- 
ever, he raises questions about the boy in the back of the room who 
does not seem to be interested, or the girl who apparently requires so 
much attention. In these ways he stimulates the teacher’s interest in 
each child in the class. Many principals regularly observe during the 
medical examinations of children to gather important information about 
certain children which they convey to the children’s teachers so that 
they can better understand the children’s classroom behavior. Many 
principals spend a great deal of time dealing patiently and thoughtfully 
with each child who continues to be sent to their offices by teachers. 
The provisions which principals make for cumulative records, for col- 
lection of data, and for the transfer of records also contribute to teachers’ 
understanding of children. Our California professional organizations of 
principals and supervisors have made an unusual contribution to a 
system of cumulative records which can be used and transferred from 
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one school to another. These are a few of the ways in which principals 
play essential roles in helping teachers to understand children. They 
interpret children to teachers and teachers and children to parents. In 
a sense, principals play a three-way intermediary role as they listen 
to each one and try to help each understand the other. 


We might briefly review three methods of child study with which 
many are familiar. One of these, the case study conference method, 
which was first used by child guidance clinics, has been used exten- 
sively in California. Another, the three-year child study program orig- 
inally sponsored by the Institute of Child Study at the University of 
Maryland is now being sponsored by certain of the institutions of higher 
learning in our state. This program provides for continuity in teachers’ 
study of children. Then we have some typical studies of children’s 
responses. Many teachers use this type of study consistently and con- 
tinuously as a means of determining what curriculum experiences the 
children need. 


Tue Cxuitp Guipance ConFERENCE, A MEANs oF StupyINc CHILDREN 


Use of the case study conference in California began many years 
ago. The State Department of Institutions (now the State Department 


of Mental Hygiene) maintained a traveling clinic which provided 
services to many school districts. In most communities the school district 
or the county superintendent of schools subsequently took over these 
services because both principals and teachers recognized their values. 


In a child guidance conference the principal has a key role in helping 
teachers to select children who need to be studied by a psychologist, 
social worker, or physician. Certain observations are required to secure 
information needed about each child and the principal must give the 
teacher help in recording this information. Teachers were at first so 
overwhelmed by the job of collecting the material which was required 
in making case studies that the principal’s help and encouragement was 
essential. Usually, in making a case study the psychologist or the coun- 
selor takes major responsibility for completing a synthesis of the results 
of observations made by teachers and specialists, and for reporting 
recommendations for the child’s improvement. These conferences are 
open to all teachers not only those concerned with a particular child. 

The guidance conference method has been consistently used as an 
in-service activity to help teachers understand children. Many principals 
report that even where the services of specialists, such as psychologists 
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and social workers, are not available the activity proves to be fruitful. 
At certain faculty meetings, attention is centered upon one or two 
children by the principal asking questions about the children. For the 
next month or two each member of the staff makes it his business to 
observe the children while they are on the playground, in the cafeteria, 
or in the hall and to use the results of his observation to understand 
each child better. Then in another faculty meeting the teachers and 
principal discuss what they learned through their observations. Many 
staffs report that such concerted study produced most worth-while 
results. 


Tue THREE-YEAR ProcraM oF Cuitp Stupy 


The child study program originally sponsored by the University of 
Maryland is extending throughout many parts of the state. This pro- 
gram is voluntary. However, teachers who wish to participate must 
enroll for three years. During the first year, the emphasis is upon 
improving observation records of behavior. The activities of the second 
year are designed to help teachers understand the child within the 
context of a six area framework. During the third year, study is focused 
upon the child’s self-concept and adjustment. The University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, has recently offered graduate credit to teachers 
enrolling in this child study program. In this program a teacher selects 
one child each year for intensive study. The child so selected for study 
is not disturbed or maladjusted, but a child in whom the teacher is 
especially interested. Teachers usually report that they find that through 
participation in this study they get'a great deal of help in teaching the 
children studied and that their understanding of all children improves. 
Probably another strength of the program is that the teachers work in 
a group and find some personal security from doing so. Many of the 
leaders for the program are teachers who have had special training for 
assuming the responsibility. 


OBSERVING AND LISTENING TO CHILDREN, A Part OF 
Curricutum DEvELOPMENT 


A third type of child study involves the use of questions by principals 
and their staffs as guides for observing children and as means of encour- 
aging children to talk. Information thus collected helps them to make 
wise decisions regarding how each child can best be given the help he 
needs. We are making decisions about youngsters every day all day 
long, but too often thoughtlessly, routinely, and traditionally. 
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Srupyinc Cuipren’s INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Standardized tests have been used extensively in studying children’s 
intellectual growth. When the results secured by using these tests are 
discussed, teachers often comment that somehow they think the children 
have learned more and that they (the teachers) have taught more than 
is revealed in the tests. 


In the beginning of a social studies unit the principal who raises a 
simple question such as “What do you suppose the children already 
know about this topic?” may lead teachers to an interesting study. One 
group of teachers, for instance, who were planning a study of California 
for children who had recently come from many parts of the country, 
wondered what the children knew about California. The children were, 
therefore, asked to write or talk about California. The results showed 
wide diversity in the children’s concepts and understanding. One little 
girl who lived in a trailer court wrote, “People like to come to California 
because it is beautiful. I wish I were there right now this very minute.” 
This child apparently did not realize she was actually living in Cali- 
fornia. Her drab surroundings did not resemble the glamorous California 


she had heard and read about. 


Another group interested in children’s understanding of geography 
had the children answer questions such as “What makes a river?” 
“Why is a river important?” “What makes rain?” In looking over the 
children’s responses the teachers sensed the full impact of the enormous 
differences in understanding among the children. Almost for the first 
time they recognized the extent to which each child’s life experience 
influences what he knows and what he can learn. Children who had 
spent a good deal of time in California, for instance, gave answers that 
described a river as a stone ditch that they could not play in or a ditch 
with wire around it. Certain children who had seen the Mississippi or 
those who had more verbal fluency gave long and complete answers. 
One child wrote, “In the early millions of years ago, when the moun- 
tains were forming, water washing through the valley made rivers, and 
today, water melting from the mountains goes down these washes.” 
Through analyzing the responses the teachers began to find ways of 
utilizing the children’s abilities so that all might learn from one another’s 
experiences. 


One of the principal’s tasks is to help teachers classify and analyze 
the answers collected. This may result in grouping the children accord- 
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ing to those who are unable to respond, those who made confused or 
erroneous responses, those who made very simple and matter-of-fact 
responses, and those who made quite complex responses. In making the 
analysis the teachers may become especially interested in such points 
as the creative expressions, unusual responses, and the way in which 
words are used. 

Whether the children should sign their written responses depends 
upon how the responses are to be used. Generally, the children are not 
at first required to sign their names and are told that they do not have 
to worry especially about their spelling or grammar. This leaves them 
free to respond to the questions as they wish. Later the children may 
voluntarily sign their papers or identify the papers they wrote. 

In one school the eighth grade teachers were especially interested 
in children’s ideas about democracy. They, therefore, asked their pupils 
to write responses to questions such as: “What does democracy mean 
to you?” “Can you think of anything that happened to you recently 
which was undemocratic?” While they were studying the responses, 
the teachers began to ask “What would younger children say?” “When 
was this learned?” “Was this learned at home or at school?” They then 
decided to ask the sixth grade boys and girls to answer questions like 
those the pupils in the eighth grade had answered. A comparison of the 
two sets of responses revealed the growth children make from year to 
year. For instance, in one typical sixth grade class, 24 children gave 
some indication of understanding the concept of democracy. They said 
such things as “it means being fair and square,” “having equal rights,” 
“having freedom,” or “the right to protest.” However, the answers of 
ten children indicated that they were confused. For instance, one child 
said, “Democracy is what Hitler told the people and it’s all lies.” An- 
other child said, “It’s when you do something wrong.” Four children said, 
“It's some kind of punishment.” This answer raised several questions in 
the teachers’ minds about the words they had used in trying to im- 
prove children’s behavior. Five children were unable to answer any of 
the questions. 

All the children in the eighth grade were able to give a rather com- 
plex statement on the concept of democracy. Many of them not only 
used such phrases as “it is a way of government in which people are 
concerned” or “in which we have freedom,” but added the more subtle 
statement that “it is a way of living and working together or helping 
one another.” In the eighth grade, too, all the pupils gave some evidence 
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that they were able to evaluate their experiences in terms of the con- 
cept of democracy. One impression obtained from the responses was 
the amount of injustice which children face and of which adults are 
unaware. For instance, the children told stories of not being waited 
on in the store, or of not receiving correct change and being told to 
leave when they asked for it. The lack of sensitivity of others to the 
problems which children face was clearly revealed. On the other hand, 
many children reported evidences of democratic practices at home, at 


school, and in their neighborhood. 


One eighth grade pupil wrote, “I think democracy means to have a 
free country and a right to go to the church of your choice, to have 
plenty to eat, and to be safe in your own house. It also means that you 
can pick your own friends.” As an example of a democratic incident 
that happened to her, she adds “My next door neighbor gave me some 
papers for our paper drive and she also gave me some cactus for my 
small garden.” Another child wrote “Democracy means more than just 
a form of government, it is a government and a life for the people, and 
with people and by the people, it is being fair, honest, and helpful.” 
Another pupil wrote “Democracy is to help everyone by living fair and 
honest, and you have freedom of speech, religion, and thought.” This 
child went on to say “In our home we have a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. We have a court, our meeting place is the dining room table, 
our judge is my father. We decide as a whole what to do on some days, 
but we mostly decide things like what time to have bed time and how 
to punish, and we are all convinced that the majority is almost always 
right.” 

Many questions occur as we look at these ways of trying to assess 
children’s intellectual growth. Our standardized testing programs need to 
be studied. Some staffs have become interested in trying to assess how 
the children themselves feel about taking frequent standardized tests. 
They want answers to questions such as: How do the children feel 
about the fairness or unfairness of such tests? How do they feel about 
how well they did? What parts were hardest for the children? What 
parts were easiest for the children? Do the children who consistently 
score low recognize this? Do the children meet routine standardized 
tests with a defensive sense of defeat? The suspicion is growing that 
repeated testing does not improve diagnosis and that it lessens the 
motivation of the very children who already have the poorest moti- 
vation. 
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Srupyinc Cuipren’s SociaL BEHAVIORS AND ADJUSTMENT 


In studying children’s social behavior, Foshay’s Children’s Social 
Values is a helpful reference. Teachers describe the many ways in 
which they tried to study children’s social values and social behavior. 
For instance, several teachers raised questions about children’s sense 
of follow-through and responsibility. They asked, “Why is it that some 
children who promise to bring apple boxes for the store, money for 
milk, or books from home consistently fail to do so? How can we help 
these children to develop the responsibility and follow-through that is 
part of character?” Their first hypothesis was that the children who 
verbally committed themselves and said “I will bring this Tuesday” 
were the ones who brought the material. Many of us who had worked 
on adult committees might have predicted that the teachers would find 
this hypothesis to be faulty. We know that people may glibly promise 
to do something and then forget to do the required job. The teachers 
found, however, that the children whose security in the group was 
revealed by sociometric ratings, who had friends, were liked, and who 
felt this was a good school and a fine class were the children who 
generally carried out their promises. The teachers concluded that if 
they wanted to develop character in youngsters, they should not talk 
at them about character, or scold, or moralize, but should instead work 
hard at making the children feel comfortable and secure in their group.” 


One group of teachers studied children’s aggression. The observations 
the teachers had made of incidents of hitting, pushing, and shoving on 
the playground had made them wonder whether the undesirable inci- 
dents were caused by a few children or were produced by all. To secure 
the information needed for their study the teachers recorded information 
about the acts of aggression which they observed. They also gathered 
information by having the children answer questions such as “How do 
people make you feel bad? How do people hurt your feelings? What 
do people do to you when they want to be mean?” 


The children’s answers included references to many of the same kinds 
of undesirable behavior, such as hitting and pushing, that the teachers 
had observed. The children also reported many behaviors which they 
thought to be unfair and undesirable but which adults seldom give 
much if any attention. Apparently, the children thought that not being 
invited to a birthday party, being turned away from a group they wished 


1 Arthur W. Foshay and Others, Children’s Social Values: An Action Research Study. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. 
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to join, and having a face made at them were as undesirable as any of 
the behaviors adults classify as bad. The teachers began to wonder how 
children interpret hitting and pushing. They secured the desired an- 
swers by composing little stories of the incidents observed and asking 
the children questions about them such as “Why do you think Jimmie 
hit Joe?” and “Why did Sally push Mary?” In most incidents the 
children interpreted aggression as “getting back,” saying, “Well, it must 
have been last week Sally did something to Mary. Something happened 
before this.” The teachers concluded that too often adults attempt to 
settle incidents of aggression without fully understanding the history of 
the acts. 


Teachers can deepen their undersianding of children’s social behavior 
by having the children express themselves regarding the following ques- 
tions and then analyzing the children’s responses. “Who are the big 
shots among the pupils?” “What do you have to do to get to be a wheel 
in a group of pupils?” “Who are the pupils that teachers favor or that 
are most popular with the teachers?” By encouraging teachers to use 
techniques, principals have frequently helped teachers to discover the 
children who are overlooked and to help all to build a feeling of group 
belonging. 

In using the sociometric techniques one group of teachers asked the 
children questions like “Do you like to work alone?” “Do you like to 
work with others better than to work alone?” Most of the children stated 
they preferred to work with others. Some of them gave the following 
reasons for their preferences. “Two heads are better than one.” “People 
have different kinds of knowledge they can pool.” The teachers became 
interested in the children who didn’t want to work in groups because, 
as the children said, “Then you wouldn’t get all the credit” or “Some- 
body else would be lazy and make you do all the work.” One child 
asked, “How would the teacher know who did it if we worked to- 
gether?” The information gathered served as a springboard for a study 
of the children who were developing individualistic and competitive 
attitudes. The teachers concluded that all the children needed help in 
determining when it is best to work alone and when is it best to work 
with others. 


Many questions for study are related to discipline. For example, the 
children in one group were asked to list rules that adults follow, rules 
that children follow, and why we have rules. The children’s responses 
made it apparent that the school had done an effective job of teaching 
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important rules, especially those of safety. Two-thirds of the children 
indicated in their responses that they thought rules were necessary 
because of man’s “evil” nature, giving such reasons as “Everybody would 
be killing one another,” or “Everybody would be stealing from one 
another.” The teachers agreed that perhaps the children had too often 
thought of the need for rules in relation to horrible examples. They 
agreed that for their own happiness and security, children need to view 
other human beings as honest, friendly, and helpful, rather than with 
suspicion and distrust. 


Srupyinc Cuitpren’s Questions, INTERESTS, AND ANXIETIES 


_ In his interest survey, Jersild found that only one subject, social 
studies, was mentioned by children in almost all grades as being dis- 
liked, more than liked. Many principals and teachers thought that this 
would not be true in California and, therefore, surveyed their pupils. 
The teachers were right. They found that social studies was not disliked 
as much as it was liked, but that English was mentioned most frequently 
as more disliked than liked. 


In the report card study described in the California Journal of 
Elementary Education’ several teachers made tape recordings of chil- 
dren’s discussions of their report cards. In one group the children were 
guessing at the meaning of items on their report cards. One child said, 
“I wonder what it means ‘to put away materials’.” “What do they mean 
by that?” and another one would say, “Well, maybe it’s art,” and 
another one would say, “No, it couldn’t be art because there is another 
place for that.” Apparently children are not clear about the behaviors 
that are evaluated. The children were confused regarding such terms 
as self-control. One child, for instance, said “I got a need to improve 
in self-control,” and another quickly said “Well, you are new to school 
and had to get acquainted, didn’t you? That's okay.” Another child 
said “I got a need to improve in self-control because the kids at my 
table all tell such good jokes.” 


Principals and teachers have planned parent-teacher association meet- 
ings around children’s own responses. One interesting study was based 
on the children’s unsigned reactions to questions. These included, 
“When my mother sees my report card she usually ,’ “When my 
father sees my report card he usually .” The parent committee was 





* Sybil eng ee How Do Children Feel About Reports to Parents? California Journal 
of El ation, XXIV (November, 1955), 106-7. 
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impressed with the different family attitudes which were revealed. 
Some families apparently give immediate support to the children when 
he brings his report card home, others apparently exert continuous 
pressure on children to get better marks. Such study is important in 
helping parents, teachers, and children to understand one another. 


Another meeting was centered upon the responses children made in 
completing the statement: “I'd like to do my best work at school, and 
usually I try. When I don’t, it’s because——.” The reasons that the 
children gave were used as a basis for class discussions and conferences. 
The kinds of problems and solutions which the young people formulate 
are impressive. In a recent teen-age conference, seventh and eighth 
grade pupils made a long list of problems and then had certain pupils 
suggest solutions to the problems of each type. The suggestions made 
give us a basis for having confidence in children’s insights and in the 
soundness of their judgments. The follow through on suggestions and 
recommendations is, of course, important. 


Perhaps the many specifics can be brought together in several prin- 
ciples regarding our own ways of working as principals. To help 
teachers look at children and listen to children, we ourselves must have 
an attitude of inquiry. We have to be sensitive to any question, how- 
ever trivial, which may serve as a springboard for continued study. 
Secondly, we have to have an attitude of acceptance, and this again 
means not sitting in judgment of others as we are often quick to do. 
As adults study the responses of children they often seem to discount 
them with responses such as: “Well, they are just being silly. That's 
just to show-off. They just said that to please you.” We cannot afford 
to make such judgments but must consider expression and feelings as 
facts, true at least for the moment. Principals must be sensitive to 
their role of helping teachers, parents, and children to perceive and 
communicate clearly with one another. This is hard, for these three 
groups have a strong impact upon the principal who must absorb com- 
plaints, anger, and hostility sometimes from parents, sometimes from 
teachers, sometimes from children. It is difficult not to pass these feelings 
on to others. It is often hard to avoid reaction and to stress mutual 
understanding. We can support others when we understand them. This 
does not imply full endorsement of their actions. The principal’s lead- 
ership role involves continuously helping teachers to study children so 
that a school environment will be created’in which co-operative and 
productive teamwork flourishes. 





PRESERVICE AND IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR 
BEGINNING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Howarpinz G. Horrman, Director of Elementary Education, 
Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 


The principal of today’s elementary school is a central figure in ad- 
ministering and supervising the educational program of the school 
district. Classroom teachers, the superintendent, the board of education, 
children, parents, and the general public have all come to expect more 
and more of the principal. And the principal, as a professional person, 
has set high expectations for himself. His role as the educational leader 
of a school is a complex one; in fact, it consists of many roles requiring 
a wide array of competencies. 

During the past decade new schools have been constructed faster 
than individuals have been prepared to assume principalships. On this 
account, many relatively inexperienced teachers have qualified for ad- 
ministrative credentials and have been placed in positions where they 
now supervise experienced as well as inexperienced teachers. It goes 
without saying that the consequences of such a situation may be threat- 
ening to the effectiveness and quality of the educational program. 

On the other hand, it was because of the eagerness of young prin- 
cipals to do a good job for children and of their requests for assistance 
in meeting the many and varied problems involved in administering 
and supervising a school that the study?! reported in this article was 
made. It can be said with conviction that most, if not all, the beginning 
principals in the locale represented in this study have a willingness to 
face up to the problems they encounter and to devote much time and 
energy acquiring in-service experiences and educational preparation 
needed to cope with their tasks. 


The purpose of the study was to secure the best possible answers to 
questions such as those that follow: 


What are the problems a beginning principal faces in his continuous 
search for a better education for children? 


1 This article “Problems of Beginning Elemen School Princi 
unpublished , aE tee the Unineie of Southern California, Angeles, jis 1957. 
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What importance does the principal attach to selected curriculum, 
instruction, and guidance problems met by teachers in their work 
with children? 

Which of these problems does the principal consider most difficult 
to solve? 

How does the principal assess his ability to help teachers? 

What implications do the findings concerning these questions have 
for the preservice and in-service education and experience of ele- 
mentary school principals? 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE STUDY 


The participants in the study were 84 principals with from one to 
four years of administration experience and working in 49 school dis- 
tricts in the Los Angeles metropolitan area but not in the City of Los 
Angeles. The academic preparation of this group is shown in Table 1. 
At the time of this study all the principals held at least one academic 
degree. Master's degrees had been received by two-thirds of the men 
and by approximately half of the women. The median college or univer- 
sity preparation was six years. 

Three-fourths of the principals had been appointed to principalships 
from teaching positions within their respective districts. They had had 


from two to 17 years of teaching, a median of three years, prior to 
becoming principals. Some of them had taught only one grade, one 11 
grades. The median number of grades taught was three. One-third of 
the men principals had taught below the fourth grade. 


Tue Narure of Prosrems Mer sy Becryninc Principas 


The procedures used in the study were such that participating prin- 
cipals listed the problems they considered their major concerns before 
they responded to the check lists which were designed to find (1) the 
frequency with which principals had met selected curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and guidance problems in their work with teachers; (2)) the impor- 
tance the principals attached to the effect of these selected problems 
on the educational program; (3) the principals’ assessments of their 
qualifications to help teachers solve the selected problems; and (4) the 
rank order of problems found most difficult to solve. 


Mayor Prosiems IDENTIFIED 


A total of 916 problems were identified as major concerns. Of this 
number, two-thirds of the problems pertained to duties or functions 
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and one-third of them were related to the various other factors which 
affected the work of the principals. Almost half of the problems relating 
to duties were concerned with administrative aspects of the principals’ 
responsibilities, whereas one-fifth related to curriculum, instruction, and 
guidance, almost one-fifth related to supervision, a slightly smaller per 
cent to home-school-community relations. (See Figure 1) 


Of educational significance is the fact that three-fourths or more of 
the first-year principals identified as their major concerns one or more 
problems related to administrative management, pupil personnel admin- 
istration, and home-school-community relations, whereas fewer than 
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Figure 1 
Distribution of Problems Related to Duties or Functions of New 
Principals as Identified by All Participants 
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one-half of them identified as their major concerns problems related to 
supervision and to curriculum, instruction, and guidance. 

By contrast, over 90 per cent of the second-, third-, and fourth-year 
principals identified problems related to curriculum, instruction, and 
guidance among their major concerns. 

Of the 121 problems classified as curriculum, instruction, and guid- 
ance over one-half were related to planning and organizing learning 
experiences to provide for individual differences among children; one- 
third to handling discipline problems, developing understanding of 
children, assessing individual and group needs, and evaluating pupil 
growth; and one-sixth to methods and materials of instruction. 

Of the 106 problems classified as supervision, one-half related to 
supervisory techniques; one-fourth to the expressed needs of the prin- 
cipals to develop competencies not acquired previously; and one-fourth 
to specific problems concerned with helping teachers of varying back- 
grounds and needs. 

Figure 2 shows the distribution of the 316 problems that cut across 
all duties or functions. One-third of these problems related to inter- 
personal relationships; one-fifth pertained to management of time; one- 
fifth were concerned with clarification of principals’ responsibilities 
and professional growth; slightly less than one-fifth related to philosophy 
and policy; and a few problems were miscellaneous in nature. 

Four-fifths of the principals in the study listed as major concerns 
one or more problems related to interpersonal relationships. Fourth-year 
principals had as many concerns in this category as had first-year 
principals. 

Another persistent problem was that of budgeting and managing 
time so that the principal could give adequate attention to curriculum 
development and improvement of instruction. Two-thirds or more of 
the second- and third-year principals listed problems in this category 
as compared with slightly more than one-third of the fourth-year 
principals. 


FREQUENCY, IMpoRTANCE, AND DiFFICULTY OF SELECTED 
PROBLEMS 


Responses compiled from the check lists revealed the frequency, 
importance, and difficulty of selected curriculum, instruction, and 
guidance problems as perceived by the principals. 

The ten problems reported by the most principals as being those met 
frequently were: one concerned with handling discipline problems; 
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Distribution of Problems of Beginning Principals Which Cut Across 
Duties or Functions as Identified by All Participants 


five related to assessing individual and group needs, motivating learn- 
ing, and providing for individual differences through curriculum 
planning; three concerned with working with parents to develop under- 
standing of the school’s program for children; and one problem pertain- 
ing to materials of instruction. 

The eleven problems which were reported most frequently as having 
importance were: six pertaining to assessing needs and developing an 
understanding of children and to planning and organizing learning 
experiences to meet individual and group needs; two relating to aspects 
of classroom organization; and one problem pertaining to curriculum 
organization and methods. 
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Each of the ten problems identified by one-half or more of the par- 
ticipants as the most difficult to solve pertained to some aspect of 
understanding and working with children (including how to handle 
discipline problems); assessing individual and group needs; evaluating 
pupil growth; and planning and organizing learning experiences to 
meet individual needs, specifically those of the rapid and slow learners 
in the regular classroom and of children in the primary grades. 

A number of problems related to specific areas of the curriculum and 
generally accepted by the teaching profession as being of fundamental 
importance had never or only occasionally been met by the participants 
in the study. For example, almost three-fourths of the participants indi- 
cated that, in their work with teachers, they had never or only occa- 
sionally met problems related to using research findings concerning 
growth characteristics and principles of learning in curriculum planning. 

Illustrative of other problem areas related to curriculum development 
and instruction but never or only occasionally met by the participants 
in their work with teachers are: evaluating pupil growth in attitudes; 
developing moral and spiritual values; using the principle of self- 
selection in curriculum planning; handling controversial issues with 
children; determining when and how to introduce family life educa- 


tion, including sex education; planning and evaluating dramatic play 
experiences; and planning experiences in construction with wood. 


ProsLeMs RELATED TO PRE-PRINCIPALSHIP PREPARATION 
AND ExpERIENCE 


From individual interviews held several weeks after the principals 
had completed the questionnaires, it was found that one-half or more 
of the participants in this study had a number of beliefs in common. 

These beliefs were related to: (1) professional attitudes of teachers; 
(2) working toward the administrative credential too early in a pro- 
fessional career; (3) need for more classroom teaching in primary, 
middle, and upper grades before assuming a principalship; (4) gaps 
between the responsibilities carried by teachers and those required of 
principals; (5) desirability of experience as a vice-principal or assistant 
principal before assuming a principalship; (6) need for opportunities 
to observe in classrooms, with guidance from qualified, experienced 
observers; (7) types of pre-principalship experiences provided; (8) need 
for care in selection and placement of new principals; (9) need for 
extended periods of induction for principals; (10) value of continued 
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guidance and assistance for new principals; (11) desire for general 
curriculum consultant help to assist both the principals and teachers in 
schools supervised by new principals; (12) need for assistance in estab- 
lishing supervisory relationships with individuals in various types of 
positions; (13) desire for administrative and supervisory staffs to work 
together on educational problems; (14) values of continuing in-service 
experiences based upon the problems of the principals; (15) need for 
appraisal of the administrative credential programs of institutions which 
recommend candidates for the administrative credential; and (16) 
greater emphasis upon child development, curriculum development, 
instruction, and supervision in the administrative credential programs 
of colleges and universities. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PRESERVICE AND IN-SERVICE 
EXPERIENCES AND EDUCATION OF PRINCIPALS 


In-service education programs, uniquely designed to enable beginning 
principals to acquire the wide array of competencies demanded of them 
on the job, are all too few. What is done or left undone in preservice 
and in-service education of principals during the years immediately 
ahead will have tremendous effect upon the quality of elementary edu- 
cation for thousands of California children. 


The principals involved in this study, through their identification of 
the problems confronting them in educational leadership and through 
their frank assessment of their professional needs, have helped to point 
the action that should be taken to keep the schools staffed with strong 
principals. This action includes the following: 


Recruitment for Future Principalships 


Recruiting the future principal is an important step in improving 
the principalship and should be part of a district’s long-range plan for 
selecting and preparing its administrative leaders. The findings of this 
study show that many of the participants were appointed to principal- 
ships suddenly and without any preparation for the responsibilities 
involved. 


The findings pertaining to the kinds of problems encountered by 
beginning principals suggest that there is need for districts to have 
orderly plans for recruitment of prospective principals sufficiently early 
that those recruited may have a breadth of teaching and curriculum 
development experiences when they become principals and the best 
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possible academic preparation for their positions. Members of a faculty 
who might make good principals should be constantly sought. The 
welfare of children and their teachers is too important to entrust to 
chance the selection of future principals. 


Pre-principalship Experiences 


Providing the prospective principal with opportunities to gain a broad 
background of experience is a major responsibility that should be shared 
by the prospective principal and the school district. 


The findings of the present study with respect to the multiplicity 
of complex problems met by beginning principals and self-recognized 
inadequacies in their abilities to cope with certain types of problems 
suggest many kinds of competencies that are needed by principals. 
Among these competencies, many of which probably develop best from 
cumulative experience and study over a long period of time, are the 
following: 


Deep understanding of, and ability to work with, children of varying 
interests, capacities, and needs 

Skill in assessing individual and group needs 

Skill in evaluating pupil growth 

Sufficient knowledge about society and the American way of life to 
understand the purposes of public education and how they affect 
the selection of curriculum content 

Sufficient understanding of learning processes to help clarify the 
relationship between purposes of education and methods of in- 
struction 

Skill in organizing learning experiences to achieve educational pur- 
poses with children of various ages 

Acquaintance with educational research and ways of using it in 
curriculum development 

Skill in ‘working with adults in team and supervising relationships 

Participation in a variety of school and district activities through 
which understandings and skills might be developed 


There was general agreement among the beginning principals that 
classroom teaching is the most important experience to build com- 
petencies needed in aiding teachers. The implication is clear—the 
prospective principal of an elementary school should have several years 
of successful and satisfying teaching experience in the primary, middle, 
and upper grades before he supervises the work of others. Many of the 
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principals in this study felt so strongly on this matter that they suggested 
a minimum of five years of classroom teaching as a prerequisite to 
appointment to a principalship. 


Whenever possible, the prospective principal should also serve as an 
apprentice principal for one or two years prior to appointment to a 
principalship. In an apprenticeship or an assistant position the principal- 
to-be profits greatly from the opportunity to “team it” with the principal 
in many different types of situations. He needs the kind of stimulation 
which comes from free discussion and interaction. He benefits from 
observation, but grows most from participation in actual situations. A 
prospective principal can gain sound experience in working in the edu- 
cational program only by working in that program and not by handling 
routine alone. 


Newly appointed principals gain much of value from working closely 
with competent, secure, experienced principals who are sympathetic and 
patient and who want to help. Wherever possible, such a working rela- 
tionship should be established before an individual assumes a principal- 
ship and should continue for as long as the arrangement is helpful 
to him. 


The findings of the study also indicate that, to develop many of 
the competencies needed, the prospective principal should supplement 
his classroom teaching by engaging in a variety of experiences within 
the school and district. For example, working on curriculum committees 
such as those for social studies, language arts, science, music, and art 
is valuable background both for teaching and for future responsibility 
as a principal. Serving on a planning or an advisory committee, assum- 
ing leadership in an in-service education discussion or laboratory session, 
and working actively on a parent-teacher association committee provide 
practice in organization and in group processes. Attending conferences 
called by professional organizations and observing at meetings of boards 
of education help sensitize the prospective principal to some of the 
problems inherent in a principalship. 


To provide the quality of experiences needed by prospective prin- 
cipals requires insight, co-operation, planning, and evaluation on the 
part of the administrative and supervisory staffs of every district, for 
surely every district must help to prepare teachers of today for principal- 
ships of the future. This preparation should be given to those who have 
shown aptitude for the job and are interested in being principals. 
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Personal Responsibility for Qualifications 


Qualifying for a principalship means more than qualifying for a 
credential. The findings of this study with regard to the principals’ 
assessments of their qualifications to help teachers solve particular 
problems and the nature of the problems of greatest concern and most 
difficult to solve have implications for both prospective principals and 
institutions of higher learning. These findings suggest that the pros- 
pective principal will do well to make a careful plan which will include 
the studies in ‘child development, curriculum development, instruction, 
supervision, and administration that will best equip him to administer 
and supervise an elementary school. 

In selecting a problem or an activity for the field work project, the 
prospective principal who is employed as a teacher or assistant principal 
should seek advice from the college or university and from the prin- 
cipal of his school to make sure that he will have maximum opportunity 
to work in some aspects of curriculum and instruction as well as in 
administration. He should time this activity so that he can work under 
the supervision of an experienced and competent member of the staff 
in the district in which he is employed. 

By the time a teacher has reached graduate status in his professional 
education he shares responsibility with the college or university for 
providing for himself the best possible educational background for the 
type of position to which he desires appointment. True, there are 
credential requirements that must be met, but there are also electives 
and possible choices among the courses required for specialization. 

Even though, for one reason or another, an individual may have to 
complete his academic preparation for a credential in the shortest time 
possible, he must endeavor to build a background for the tasks inherent 
in a principalship. In this endeavor he may have to take more than 
the required academic work or spend more than the usual amount of 
time on diversified experiences. The individual owes it to himself and 
to the teaching profession to be well qualified before he accepts a 


principalship. 
Professional Education for the Principalship 


Improving the quality of the professional preparation of principals 
is a major responsibility of the colleges and universities and requires 
critical appraisal of administrative credential programs. Institutions 
offering such programs have responsibility for knowing the needs of 
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principals and for planning programs of study especially designed to 
meet these needs. 

It seems highly desirable that the loads and schedules of the in- 
structors in institutions of higher learning be such that they permit 
the faculty members to observe and to work actively in public schools, 
for this is the way that they can keep close enough to the problems 
of principals to be able to key their instruction to meet the needs of 
prospective principals. 

It is also highly desirable that the institutions be staffed to screen 
candidates for administrative credentials, to counsel graduate students, 
to co-ordinate and supervise field work programs, and to co-ordinate the 
programs of administrative credential candidates. 

A number of participants in the current study indicated that there 
had been considerable duplication of the content in various profes- 
sional courses they had taken and that certain content had been given 
little or no attention. The implication of this finding is that institu- 
tions should appraise their programs and where necessary provide guides 
for instructors of the various courses designed to assure appropriate 
content for each course and to prevent unnecessary duplication of 
content. 

Since many prospective principals engage in a field work project 
approved by a college or a university and supervised by a district em- 
ployee, there needs to be some means of co-ordinating what the college 
requires and what the district is willing to have a graduate student 
undertake. The student needs guidance in how to proceed to secure 
experience in aspects of curriculum and instruction as well as in admin- 
istration. Perhaps two such projects, one in administration and one in 
curriculum, might be engaged in by a prospective principal over a 
period of time. Only competent, experienced district personnel can give 
the type of supervision required to make the field work project a sig- 
nificant part of the individual’s educational preparation for the prin- 
cipalship. 

In a geographic area served by many colleges and universities, 
several of which offer work toward the administrative credential, the 
prospective principal finds it not too difficult to amass credits and later 
to criticize the institutions for what he describes as an impractical and 
unbalanced program. Perhaps the institutions, in co-operation with the 
California Elementary School Administrators Assocation, might find it 
mutually beneficial to engage in a co-operative study of the preservice 
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and in-service education of principals as evaluated by principals who 
are on the job. 


Institutions of higher learning help to determine the roles of the 
elementary principal by the counsel and advice they give and by the 
types of professional preparation they offer students working toward 
administrative credentials. They should seek to base their services upon 
the needs of those whom they serve. 


Selection and Placement Policies 


Selecting and placing the beginning principal requires sound adminis- 
trative policies and practices. The findings of the study have implications 
for selection and placement policies. They suggest the need for school dis- 
tricts to formulate sound policies and to initiate practices that will insure 
consideration of men and women qualified by experience and education 
from both within and outside the district. Almost every school system 
in a metropolitan area has within its classrooms several teachers who 
hope to become elementary school principals. In fact, it would be 
possible to appoint as principals those whose experience has been solely 
within the district. However, if this were done the district might even- 
tually become inbred. Many factors need to be considered in selecting 
and placing principals and, while implications for personnel practices 
were outside the scope of this study, it should be stated that what 
happens to the individual in relation to his selection and placement is 
likely to influence the way he will perform his duties as a principal. 


Orientation of New Principals 


Orienting the beginning principal to his job, including district 
policies, procedures, and resources is a district-wide responsibility. The 
findings of this study suggest the need for a three- to five-year orienta- 
tion period as part of an in-service education program. They also imply 
the necessity of providing adequate assistance to enable the new princi- 
pal to become acquainted with the educational programs in the class- 
rooms of his school early in his first year as a principal. Unless the 
principal works closely with teachers in their classrooms and in con- 
ferences and in-service education activities from the beginning of his 
principalship, he is likely to establish an inadequate pattern of work 
and to create expectations which are difficult to change. 


The need for clarification of the principal’s responsibilities and for 
adequate information concerning routine procedures was mentioned 
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by many of the participants. Each school system should clearly outline 
the principal's responsibilities and school’s policies in writing and pro- 
vide for all members of the staff opportunity to discuss both. The new 
principal needs to be provided with complete information about system- 
wide procedures with respect to budgeting, ordering supplies, selecting 
instructional materials, securing substitute teachers, and about. the 
sources of assistance available to him. He also needs to be oriented 
concerning curriculum development programs and instructional prac- 
tices of the district. 


The findings of this study also suggest that most first-year principals 
need a great deal of help in organizing routines and managing details 
to the end that they may learn to delegate and to share responsibilities, 
to establish priorities for themselves, and to begin to function in educa- 
tional aspects of the principalship early in their careers. 


Principals who have had all or most of their experience in the middle 
grades indicated that they frequently felt uncomfortable and inadequate 
in trying to work with primary teachers. The need for teaching expe- 
rience at different levels has already been discussed. However, for the 
principal who has not had broad experience as well as for those who 
have, the assistance of understanding consultants and supervisors is 
invaluable. The principal also needs to know that the supervisor con- 
siders himself as a co-worker, willing to learn as well as to teach. Both 
the principal and the supervisor have many purposes in common, for 
they share responsibilities for improving the quality of educational 
services for children. 


Provision for Assistance to the Principal 


Principals in this study recognized that they could not fulfill their 
responsibilities for educational leadership without a great deal of help 
from many sources. Adequate and well-qualified clerical and secretarial 
assistance is essential if the principal is to assume leadership in cur- 
riculum development and the improvement of instruction. Beginning 
principals need the help and the encouragement of experienced per- 
sonnel in order that they may establish priorities, budget their time, 
and undertake the many tasks required of them; they also need help 
in order to deepen their understandings and acquire new skills. 

They need the help of consultants to assist them in giving leader- 
ship in the areas of health, curriculum development, guidance, super- 
vision, and administrative and personnel procedures. Such assistance 
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should be readily available, usually from within the district. At times, 
however, they may also need the assistance of specialists from colleges, 
universities, clinics, offices of county superintendents of schools, insti- 
tutions, and agencies. 


The new principal also needs help in knowing how to use effectively 
the resources available to him and the school he supervises. He profits 
from assistance in knowing what parents and other lay citizens believe 
about public education and in becoming acquainted with the resources 
of his community. 


Change comes so rapidly that, even in his first years, the principal 
soon finds need for changing his practices, making different observa- 
tions, and seeking experiences that will help him to adapt to new situa- 
tions. He finds it helpful to assess continuously his needs and the needs 
of his school and to plan co-operatively with the faculty for the services 
of others who can assist in improving the educational program of the 
school. 


In-service Education 


The findings of this study in regard to the types of problems that 
principals considered most difficult to solve and their concerns about 
professional growth have implications for the methods of planning, 
conducting, and evaluating in-service education activities as well as for 
content of the program itself. 

Some characteristics of the in-service activities that are likely to be 
most helpful to principals follow: 

The activities are planned co-operatively with the personnel they are 

designed to serve. 

The in-service program is considered by the superintendent as being 
so important to the welfare of the educational program of the 
district that he participates actively, at times as leader or consultant 
and at other times as a participating member of the group or as an 
observer. 

The activities are scheduled regularly and during the hours when 
children are in classes. Some of them may be of several days 
duration. In this event, they are scheduled when school is not 
in session. 

Most, if not all, of the meetings, workshops, and conferences involve 
both administrative and supervisory personnel. 


The content is selected to meet the needs of individuals in the group. 
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Methods and procedures are employed which are known to be effec- 
tive means of securing information required for use in changing 
people’s thinking and performance. Some of these are the case 
study, sociodrama, observation, discussion, firsthand experience, and 
action research, in addition, of course, to wide reading. 

Consultants or instructors qualified by experience and education to 
help solve particular problems are available to work with the group. 

Resource materials of many types are readily accessible. 

The program is evaluated at several different stages by members of 
the group. The evaluations are used as a basis for improving future 
programs. 

There are opportunities for individuals to pursue topics or questions 
discussed in meetings and workshops. These extended experiences 
might consist of classroom observation with a consultant or of 
trying out a new idea, followed by evaluation and discussion of 
the results. 

Based upon the expressed needs of beginning principals, the in-service 
education program will usually be planned to fulfill the following 
purposes : 

To develop understanding of children and their motivations and to 
develop competency in assessing individual and group needs of 
children 


To develop understanding of techniques in evaluating pupil growth 


To broaden understanding of curriculum development, content, and 
organization, with particular reference to the characteristics and 
needs of children in the various grades 


To build background for understanding the interrelationships be- 
tween purposes of the school, selection of curriculum content, 
organization of learning experiences, and methods of instruction 


To build background for dealing with the philosophical and practical 
aspects of curriculum issues, such as the school’s responsibility for 
developing moral and spiritual values, handling controversial issues, 
and integrating areas of the curriculum 


To build background for and to acquire practice in solving problems 


pertaining to home-school-community relations and interpersonal 
relationships 


To became acquainted with educational research and its implications 
for curriculum development and instructional practices, and to 
acquire practice in using research findings to help solve practical 
problems within the school 
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To broaden personal understandings and to increase competencies in 
art, music, literature, and writing and to learn ways to improve the 
experiences offered to children of various ages 

To develop understanding of the dynamics of change and to learn 
ways of effectively bringing about growth and change in philoso- 
phies and practices of self and of others 

To acquire skill and practice in making sound observations, interpret- 
ing observations, and in using them to help teachers improve their 
work with children 

To develop increasing competency in adapting learning experiences 
so that they provide for individual differences among children, 
particularly the rapid and slow learners in the regular classroom 
and those with emotional and behavior problems 

To become familiar with materials of instruction, criteria for selecting 
appropriate materials for particular situations, and ways of using 
varieties of materials 

To practice, with guidance, developing skill in group processes 

To share ideas and problems with others and to learn from them 
ways to expedite administrative detail, to make a building supply 
budget, and to make a time budget and live within it 


Because they feel pressed for time and recognize so many immediate 
problems, most principals have strong feelings about what the in-service 
activities for principals should or should not be. They desire to partici- 
pate in those activities for which they see a significant purpose and 
from which they can gain immediate as well as long-range benefits. 
They expect the in-service program to be well planned and based upon 
their needs. In-service education designed for principals can be evalu- 
ated by appraising the effects the program has had upon the principal 
and his work. 


Continuous Professional Growth 


Growing in a principalship should be continuous. The findings of 
the study show that the principal’s experiences in his first year influ- 
enced his ways of working during succeeding years. Principals who, 
during their first year, felt a deep satisfaction from observing in class- 
rooms, with guidance from a skillful and more experienced co-worker, 
continued to search out ways to deepen their understandings and to 
develop their skills. They valued critical appraisals of observations and 


what the observations meant in terms of improvement to instruction. 
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On the other hand, principals who, during their first year, gained satis- 
faction from such activities as getting the stockroom organized or 
dispatching routine before they attempted to work on the educational 
program found |. extremely difficult to modify their emphases. As one 
principal so apts, stated, “I was so busy my first year getting things 
organized that I didn’t have time to observe or to do much about the 
instructional program. I thought I would do more the second year, but 
by then I had established a pattern of work and was more comfortable 
to continue that way. Besides, by that time teachers didn’t expect me 
to do anything but administer the school. Now, in my third year, I 
have a smoothly running school, but my major problem is, how can 
I overcome this beginning and learn how to take responsibility for 
the instructional program?” 


The individual principal should be helped to discover that growth 
is a continuing process. Part of this process consists of finding greater 
depth in the job—of learning to delegate some tasks as others assume 
larger proportions, of sharing decision-making with the staff as an 
increasing number of decisions are confronted. A second aspect of the 
process consists of looking ahead—of making shrewd guesses as to what 
the problems will be six months or six years from now and of planning 
how to meet these problems or needs. 


A third and vital part of the growth process consists of knowing 
where to turn for help, of feeling secure enough to ask for help, and 
of knowing the many sources from which help can be obtained. Here, 
too, there is a leadership role for the principal to play in indicating 
what these needs are and who can meet them. In his own district he 
can speak for the kinds of supplementary services which will meet his 
needs. 

Through professional organizations the principal can indicate the 
kinds of workshops and conferences and the areas of research and publi- 
cation which will be of real value. And, as he assesses his professional 
training, he can make suggestions again through organizations or estab- 
lished channels which may serve not only himself but those whose role 
it is to serve him. 


The suggestions in this article are presented in the hope that, through 
working co-operatively, the colleges, universities, school districts, offices 
of county superintendents of schools, and principals can envision and 
accomplish within the foreseeable future a sound program of action 
along the lines suggested. 
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On the other hand, principals who, during their first year, gained satis- 
faction from such activities as getting the stockroom organized or 
dispatching routine before they attempted to work on the educational 
program found it extremely difficult to modify their emphases. As one 
principal so aptly stated, “I was so busy my first year getting things 
organized that I didn’t have time to observe or to do much about the 
instructional program. I thought I would do more the second year, but 
by then I had established a pattern of work and was more comfortable 
to continue that way. besides, by that time teachers didn’t expect me 
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is a continuing process. Part of this process consists of finding greater 
depth in the job—of learning to delegate some tasks as others assume 
larger proportions, of sharing decision-making with the staff as an 
increasing number of decisions are confronted. A second aspect of the 
process consists of looking ahead—of making shrewd guesses as to what 
the problems will be six months or six years from now and of planning 
how to meet these problems or needs. 


A third and vital part of the growth process consists of knowing 
where to turn for help, of feeling secure enough to ask for help, and 
of knowing the many sources from which help can be obtained. Here, 
too, there is a leadership role for the principal to play in indicating 
what these needs are and who can meet them. In his own district he 
can speak for the kinds of supplementary services which will meet his 
needs. 

Through professional organizations the principal can indicate the 
kinds of workshops and conferences and the areas of research and publi- 
cation which will be of real value. And, as he assesses his professional 
training, he can make suggestions again through organizations or estab- 
lished channels which may serve not only himself but those whose role 
it is to serve him. 


The suggestions in this article are presented in the hope that, through 
working co-operatively, the colleges, universities, school districts, offices 
of county superintendents of schools, and principals can envision and 
accomplish within the foreseeable future a sound program of action 
along the lines suggested. 
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